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ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
HAROLD HERSEY 


“IT had the cows, so I bought the delivery wagons.” 


In other words, I had the publishing business, so on January 2nd I took 
over the distributing end in partnership with J. V. Rafferty. 


My present magazines are: 
THE AMERICAN AUTOPSY 


A quarterly magazine of discussion and comment, publishing fiction, 
essays, and verse. 


SLAPSTICK 


A humorous sheet of gags and pictures 


GANGSTER STORIES 


The famous “shocker” of yesterday, a steady seller of today. 


OUTLAWS OF THE WEST 


Sagebrush stories by Westerners. 


COURTROOM STORIES 
Starts where the detective story leaves off. Fact articles of famous 
trials. 


FRONT PAGE STORIES 
A book-length newspaper novel in every issue, between 50,000 and 
60,000 words. 


RACKETEER STORIES 


and 


GANGLAND STORIES 


Bi-monthlies that deal with underworld adventure. 


SPEED STORIES 


Yarns of high-pressure excitement. 


NEW YORK STORIES 


A book-length novel of hectic action in the big city. 


HEADQUARTERS STORIES 


Another book-length detective story magazine. 


COMPLETE GANG NOVEL MAGAZINE 


Just what the title implies. 


Just having taken over the publishing business on November the Ist, it will be 
necessary for the time being to pay on publication. Our rates will be fair; but a 2 
cents a word basic rate must remain an ideal until I have managed the business long 
enough to know just what the traffic can bear. 

A publisher is like a goldfish; he can have no privacy as concerns his record. 
Therefore, knowing me from past experience, you can best judge for yourself whether 
my market is interesting or not. 

I can assure you that, although I assume no responsibility for unsolicited manu- 
scripts, I will handle anything submitted with care, and report promptly. 

We are now in the market for material for every magazine. 


HAROLD HERSEY. 
Address manuscripts to the individual magazine, care of 


THE HerseEY PUBLICATIONS 
570 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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ANNUAL FORECAST NUMBER UNDER 
PREPARATION 

The Annual Forecast Number of THE AUTHOR 
& JouRNALIST, giving an accurate summary of lit- 
erary market trends, with much valuable allied 
data, will be in the hands of subscribers by March 
1. This annual March issue is of special import- 
ance to readers in view of somewhat unsettled 
conditions in the magazine field. 

Included in this issue, in addition to the market 
summary, will be the Quarterly Handy Market 
List of periodical markets, and the semi-annual 
fiction-marketing chart indicating the markets for 
various types of fiction. 


A READER suggests that the A. & J. launch a cru- 
sade against magazines that are slow in reporting 
upon submitted material. He comments: 

“There are still several houses, otherwise very 
considerate and reliable, that seem entirely indif- 
ferent to the fact that an author’s manuscript is 
his stock of groceries and should be treated as any 
other merchandise offered for sale. It should be 
bought or rejected within a reasonable length of 
time. It seems to me that this deliberate indif- 
ference is, for business reasons, dangerous to the 
magazine. It is only natural that in choosing be- 
tween publishers of otherwise equal desirability, 
the author is going to send his yarn first to that 
editor who gives him a decision in three weeks 
instead of three months. The latter editor will 
get only what has been picked over by the former. 
This is a sore subject with every writer I have 
talked to.” 

The correspondent suggests sounding out other 
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writers to see how they feel toward the practice. 
This is not necessary. Every writer burns with 
resentment when he thinks of the manuscript he 
submitted six weeks, two months, three or more 
months ago to some editor of this ilk. It is in- 
credible that editors themselves should fail to 
realize the bad feeling engendered by such delays. 


There is the editor’s side of the matter, of 
course. Often he works under conditions that 
make prompt reporting difficult—he is allowed in- 
sufficient help, does all the manuscript reading him- 
self in addition to performing countless other tasks, 
labors under handicaps of which the authors have 
no conception. The more conscientious he is about 
giving each manuscript careful consideration, the 
more this condition is likely to be intensified. Many 
editors lack ability for organizing their work. A 
few there are who apparently consider that the 
contributor has no rights. 


Obviously, there is no direct way of controlling 
the situation, or of organizing a crusade against 
it. It can be—and is being—indirectly discouraged 
through the avoidance of such markets by writers 
who have had unsatisfactory former experiences 
with them. These markets are not the same in all 
cases. Editors who are extremely inconsiderate 
in dealing with the rank and file of contributors 
may have a few valued writers on their lists who 
get prompt reports. The writer whose position is 
well enough established to give him a feeling of 
independence can withdraw his manuscripts from 
consideration, informing the editor that he is sub- 
mitting copies elsewhere, after a reasonable time 
has elapsed. 

A word of caution should be injected here. Some 
writers are too quick on the trigger. They begin 
bombarding the editor with demands for a report 
before a reasonable time has elapsed. A magazine 
editor who reports within two weeks or less is the 
ideal rather than the average. He probably has 
a well-organized office and plenty of assistants. A 
month is not an unusual length of time for a manu- 
script to be kept, conditions being what they are. 
After a wait of perhaps six weeks, the author 
usually is justified in writing a courteous letter 
requesting a report. Such reminders may grow 
correspondingly more insistent as this time is 
lengthened. However, if you have knowingly 
submitted a manuscript to an editor who is no- 
toriously slow, the wisest plan may be to let na- 
ture take its course. 

A word relative to the type of editor who claims 
to pay on acceptance, but actually delays accept- 
ance until the manuscript is about to be published. 
He is voluble in his apologies for the exceptional 
delay, but fools no one by the subterfuge except 
himself and the inexperienced. 

But there is a good side to this evil. These un- 
satisfactory markets quite frequently prove a boon 
to the beginner. The experienced writer avoids 
them like the plague; thus the editor is forced to 
choose much of his material from the work of 
new writers. Since he probably does pay and re- 
port in the long run, the newcomer finds in him 
an avenue to publication which might otherwise 
be closed. 
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Verisimilitude—Whatever That Is 


BY M. M. MUSSELMAN 


reading Edwin Baird’s series on de- 
tective stories which ran _ several 
months ago in this magazine, to find 
the following tucked away in one corner: 


[ees my embarrassment upon 


M. M. Musselman... tells me he gets his real- 
istic effects by laying out the salient points in a 
story as he would lay out the acts in a play. Every 
scene is clearly described on paper, as are the char- 
acters thereof and the necessary “business.” 

. . . His stories are photographic in their veri- 
similitude. His lifelike characters contribute large- 
ly to this effect. They are not puppets. They are 
people of flesh and blood. Everything they do 
_— convincing, because you are convinced they 
ive, 

Ordinarily I would be suspicious of this 
much free advertising, but I heard from 
Baird just a week after this was published 
and he made no mention of a small loan or 
in any way hinted that I owed him some- 
thing for services rendered. So I figure 
I’m safe in using up some paper to expand 
on what he said, on the chance of cashing 
in myself. 

I’d even forgotten that I once talked with 
Baird about my writing methods until I 
read his crack about my “verisimilitude.” 
And you can bet I stopped right there and 
looked that one up in the dictionary just to 
be sure I hadn’t been libeled. 

But about the way I plot a story, at least, 
he’s right, whether it’s a story about a veri- 
similitude or just an ordinary murder-mys- 
tery. However, if my method is a bright 
or original one it isn’t my fault; it’s just a 
habit. Something over three years ago I 
wrote my first story. Edwin Baird was the 
first editor to read it and he bought it, 
stunning me with a check for $275.00. Since 
then I’ve appeared in his magazine about as 
often as I’ve had time to write him a story. 
Before that, for five years, I had written 
plays that couldn’t be sold. When I sud- 
denly changed to fiction my writing methods 
couldn’t be changed. I still wrote plays but 
they were in fiction form. 


I’d never given my method of outlining 
and writing much thought until Baird’s ar- 
ticle brought it to my attention. Thinking 
it over since then I’ve decided that there 
may be several details of the method in 
which beginners and old timers too might be 
interested. 

Let’s take one of my own stories, which 
appeared in Real Detective Tales. This is 
the story of a gangster’s murder and how 
his moll solved the mystery. 

In first planning the plot for my story I 
jotted down a few brief notes in pencil. 
This was my bare skeleton from which my 
detailed outline was to be made. The first 
work I did on my detailed outline was to 
assemble my cast of players. In other words, 
my story outline always starts like the pro- 
gram of a play, with a full list of the people 
who will make their appearance on the stage. 
Sometimes, later on, I have to add a charac- 
ter or two to this list, but I always try to 
start with the cast complete. 

This cast of characters is a great help to 
me in several ways. First, it cleans up the 
tedious job of creating names for the people 
of my story. Second, it makes all of my 
characters live for me before I start plan- 
ning their words and actions. 

Of course a mere list of names does not 
create living people. I make a second list 
showing each one’s appearance and charac- 
teristics. And very often I give my char- 
acters the attributes of real people with 
whom I am acquainted. For instance, the 
chief gangster in my story was, in my mind’s 
eye, Big Tim Murphy, the Chicago racke- 
teer who is now dead. I once had the pleas- 
ure of covering a murder trial in which Big 
Tim was one of the defendants and so by 
using him for my model, the gangster in 
my story became a person I had looked at 
and talked with. 

Here is the way a few of my characters 
looked on my list as I first created them: 
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“Tug” Piper—Jim’s right-hand man. 
“Speed” Scalini—chauffeur and bodyguard. 
“Hopper” Hurley—slot machine racket. 
“Holy” Donlin—gambling racket. 

“Angel Face” Dooley—pay off. 


And here are the same “names” dressed 
up with bodies, faces and expressions : 


Tug—medium tall, slim, bashful, pug-nosed and 
freckled. 

Speed—short and broad, olive complexion, hook 
nose, scar across forehead, quiet. 

Hopper—big man but not fat; half bald, black 
squinting eyes, formerly a private dick, domineer- 
ing type. 

Holy—always smiling, and laughs a great deal; 
Hollywood mustache, fancy dresser, flashing teeth; 
studied for the priesthood. 

Angel Face—round-faced, pink-and-white skin, 
baby blue eyes, Cupid’s bow lips, blond curly hair ; 
but tough as hell. 


HOSE are a few of my characters. In 

my story I never actually described all 
of them, but at all times my characters were, 
to me, very definite people, not just dim 
figures that moved and parrotted words from 
my typewriter. As I wrote my story the 
actions and speech of each one was gov- 
erned by the character-clothes in which I 
dressed him before the curtain was lifted 
on my drama. 

With the cast assembled, I am ready to 
write my detailed outline, which in this case 
turned out to be 18 pages long. (The story 
was 20,000 words.) 

The first scene is to be in the gangster’s 
hotel apartment. This scene, which sets 
things in action for the murder that comes 
later, becomes my first chapter—a short one. 
My next scene, Chapter II, is where the 
gangster’s girl goes for a horseback ride 
while her man is murdered. (In Chicago 
horseback riding is quite the thing among 
north-side gangsters.) Scene three is back 
in the apartment and the body of the mur- 
dered gangster is found. 

At this point I am stopped for a few 
minutes. Although there is nothing impor- 
tant about the arrangement of the rooms in 
the gangster’s apartment, and there will be 
absolutely no good reason for using a dia- 
gram in my story, still I decide to make one, 
for the apartment is rather hazy in my mind 
and I want it to be a real place that I have 
walked into with the police and inspected. 
So I take time out and draw a detailed stage 
plot—a floor plan of the apartment, also 
the hallway outside, as well as the stairway 
and elevators, which are to play some part 
in the story. 

Now I know that apartment from the 
front door to the back. I have walked 
through the living room, the bedroom and 
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the dining room. I have peeked into the 
coat closet, the kitchen, even the bath room 
and the ice box. My story, in the end, never 
concerns itself with half the details I have 
put into that floor plan, but the important 
thing is that the scene of my murder is, to 
me, a concrete place—a place that I have 
visited and looked at. 

As I progress from scene to scene, and 
of course each scene automatically becomes 
a new chapter, I reach the lobby of the 
apartment hotel. It is only a momentary 
flash in what I call a moving scene, but I 
suddenly realize that I can’t quite visualize 
the lobby of that hotel. Whoa! I stop and 
draw a floor plan, just as I would draw a 
stage set if I were writing a play instead 
of a story. 

These moving scenes that I have just 
mentioned are more like scenes from a talkie 
than stage scenes. But I still imagine a cur- 
tain rising and falling on every scene. And, 
if possible, the curtain rises right in the 
middle of something hot and drops on drama 
that will carry over into the next scene. 

To illustrate: this is the way the curtain 
falls on my imaginary first act as the gang- 
ster’s wife discovers his dead body: 


Suddenly she screamed. It was not loud, but 
came from deep within her throat, hoarse and sob- 
bing, like a despairing wail. But just as suddenly 
as it came, it stopped. Sally Norton was not go- 
ing to cry. In that moment of anguish “Soft 
Sally” became “Hard-Nose Sal” again. 


That smacks of melodrama of the old 
school. Put it into dialogue and it makes 
a swell curtain for the first act of a play. 

Here is the fast, play-like opening of 
Chapter VI, which might well be the open- 
ing of a second act: 


“You phoned for the coroner, did you, Mc- 
Carthy ?” 

“On that phone, I suppose.” 
the telephone on Jim’s desk. 

“Sure.” 

“You would!” 

Captain McCarthy swung around angrily. “Look 
here, Flint. Cut that smart-aleck stuff. There’s 
no evidence that the murderer used this phone. I 
know about fingerprints, too, smart guy!” 


Burns pointed to 


Then, to finish that chapter, a quick twist, 
some .45 caliber action and the curtain falls 
with the story moving at top speed: 


“Let’s go.” 

“Keep ’em covered, Cannon.” 

The gang piled back into their car; Cannon An- 
selo stood on the running board, with one leg 
hooked over the door and his machine gun lev- 
eled at the four policemen. The car lurched away 
from the curb, gained momentum and then roared 
out of sight... . 
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I HAVE another habit in planning my sto- 
ries which has carried over from my play- 
wright days. I always try to divide my 
story into three parts, or three acts. These 
division points are not designated in any 
way in the story, but I know they are there 
because I take pains to put them there. 

My first act is always as short as possible. 
If it can be written in 300 words, so much 
the better. But I always try to do these 
things in it: introduce my important char- 
acters; plant a clue or hint that will in the 
end solve the mystery; get finished with any 
exposition that may, if told later, slow up 
the action, and finally, of course, commit the 
murder. The last usually precedes my cur- 
tain. 

A hundred writers of detective stories 
will rush forward to tell me I am wrong to 
construct the first part of my story thus. 
But that’s the way I write ’em and, inci- 
dentally, that’s the way successful mystery 
plays are written. 

In the second act, most of the detective 
work is done. All remaining clues are in- 
troduced and the plot gets thicker and thick- 
er. The curtain of the second act should 
fall on an even higher level of excitement 
than the first act, wherein the victim was 
murdered. This is the place where the 


reader is thrown into a mental gallop as the 
story takes a sudden dip down a steep hill. 
From the moment the reader is started down 
that hill he must never be allowed to slow 
up. My second-act climaxes are made from 
such stuff as a newly-discovered clue which 
starts the investigation on a new tangent; a 
secondary crime; an unexpected disclosure 
which proves that the most suspected man 
could not possibly have committed the crime, 
etc. 

In “Gangster’s Girl,” I consider my sec- 
ond act curtain to be a description of a gang 
killing, modelled after the St. Valentine’s 
Day massacre in Chicago. It makes a bang- 
up curtain for any show. 

The third act of my story is usually short. 
I always try to maintain a terrific speed in 
this last section of the yarn. A good third 
act should be short, snappy, and with a quick 
twist at the end. The twist, of course, is 
always the startling solution of the detective 
who is working on the mystery. Immediate- 
ly thereafter—Curtain. 

And believe it or not, that’s all I know 
about verisimilitude, except that when I get 
an idea that won't fit into my playwriting 
formulae, I forget the rules and write it the 
way it comes out of the typewriter. 


Ben Ames Williams Discusses Titles 


BY PHILIP B. SHARPE 


( Y often adi a title for the story is 
often a difficult task, not only for 
the beginner in fiction writing, but 

for the writer who has “arrived.” 

Usually, however, an established writer has 

a method of titling his work which simpli- 

fies this important detail. 

Ben Ames Williams, noted novelist, re- 
cently told of his system in an interview, 
and other writers may possibly find a 
useful kernel of meat therein. 

An important question confronting the 
new writer is: “Shall I write my story, then 
fit a title; or shall I choose the title first 
and build my story around it?” 

Each writer eventually answers this ques- 
tion for himself—with the aid of experience. 
Mr. Williams believes that the title should 
be developed with the plot—before the story 
reaches paper. 

“A title serves more than one purpose,” 
he explained thoughtfully. “It must label 


your story; it must be easily remembered; 
and it must give the editor—and reader— 
an image to ponder. 

“For many years I have been collecting 
titles. Whenever an idea strikes me, I write 
it down. I add it to my title collection. I 
study the works of classical writers. I read 
the Bible. Rarely a week passes that I do 
not read a few chapters in the Book of 
Books. I make it a point to read—and 
study as I read—this masterpiece of litera- 
ture through at least once every two years. 
The Old Testament abounds in story ideas 
and titles. 

“Quotations from famous statesmen, old 
proverbs, legends, folk songs—all suggest 
titles if one trains the brain to search them 
out. Once a title is suggested, tabulate it 


with a brief notation as to its origin, and 


file it away for reference. 
“Before I begin actual work on a story 
I pour through my lists of titles, once the 
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plot has taken shape in my mind, and search 
for those best fitted to this story idea. Even 
then I do not settle on the final title—I lay 
aside from forty to fifty possible prospects. 

“Then comes the development of the de- 
tails of the plot; finally the story itself. From 
my potential title list I choose the one I think 
is best fitted to its task. Then comes the 
actual writing of the story, properly flavored 
with the chosen title. 

“Tf, in the critical, impersonal analysis of 
my finished product, I think another title 
would be better, I do not hesitate to make 
the second choice, neither do I refuse to 
rewrite any portion—or all—of the story 
to incorporate suggestions of the new title. 
-Even the writer who has ‘arrived’ must 
maintain his standard of quality—or the 
new writer will take his place. 

“A definite title will assist any writer in 
molding the story. It forms a part of the 
background. Thus, if you are painting a 
picture which must have as its predominat- 
ing color green, you begin with a green wash 
over the entire canvas. It creates the atmos- 
phere and stimulates the imagination. 

“Titles will not sell a bad story, and 
although they impress the editor to no small 
degree, a poor title will not be the cause of 
rejection of the manuscript. A good title 
is of more value to the writer than to the 
editor. 

“Originality in choosing titles is desirable, 
but often it fails to function. A writer can 
easily tread on another’s toes. My latest 
book, for instance, ‘Pirate’s Purchase,’ illus- 
trates this. That was my original title. When 
it appeared in The Saturday Evening Post 
the editors objected to the word ‘Purchase’ 
on the grounds that it suggested ‘business.’ 
Since the story is one of adventure, I satis- 
fied the Post by retitling it, ‘Make Believe.’ 

“Came a letter from Faith Baldwin advis- 
ing me that she had previously used that 
title. Unconsciously I had infringed on her 
territory, and it had not been noticed by the 
Post editors. Miss Baldwin courteously sug- 
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gested that, in releasing the book, I change 
the title, and the story reverted back to 
‘Pirate’s Purchase.’ 

“Titles should be short. Two words are 
better than four if the same idea can be 
conveyed. The longest title I can recall 
having used was ‘All the Brothers Were 
Valiant.’ It is much too long. 

“Title your story so that the reader in- 
stantly forms a mental image. Then do not 
let it disappoint. Your label must arouse 
interest and the reader must see exactly what 
you want him to see. 

“Perhaps the mystery story is a slight 
exception to the rule. In this, the title 
should be catchy, explanatory—but it must 
not disclose the plot. 

“For example, I built a story around a 
fanatic who killed cripples, invalids, and 
sick persons. In his warped mind, the killer 
believed that he was doing the world a great 
favor. An appropriate title for this yarn 
obviously would have been “The Mercy 
Murders.’ But if I had used that, the read- 
er would not have enjoyed the story. He 
would have known in advance the entire 
plot. So I released the novel under the 
title, ‘Death on Scurvy Street.’ This tells 
the reader nothing more than that he will 
undoubtedly run into a tale of murder. It is 
trite; merely a label for the story. Yet it 
serves the purpose. 

“Make your titles easy to pronounce and 
to remember. A reader rarely recommends 
a good story with a title he cannot recall or 
pronounce. And he rarely calls for your 
book with that imposing but unpronounce- 
able title. Few of us enjoy embarrassment 
when we are the object of ridicule.” 

Thus does Ben Ames Williams analyze 
that word, “Title.” A man named Webster 
writes, “TITLE, n.—an inscription set over 
or at the beginning of a thing, by which it 
is known; a name of distinction.” 

And I might add, “Titles are like clues 
in a murder mystery. If you have any left 
over, save them for the next story.” 


AFTER READING A BOOK OF POETRY 


By Estuer Barrett Arco 


OL Omar wondered what the vintners buy 
One-half as precious as the stuff they sell; 

But I inquire what feelings poets hide 

More intimate than those they glibly tell. 


| 
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Moods And Pulp-Paper Fiction 


BY ROBERT LESLIE BELLEM 


CERTAIN pic- 
tures affect me pe- 
culiarly. Sodocer- 
tain songs, certain 
passages in sym- 
phonies. There’s a 
phrase in Caesar 
Franck’s D Minor 
symphony that 
twangs my sensi- 
tivenesslike 
a harpist plucking 
a major chord. 
And I can look at 
the desert paint- 
ings of an artist 
I happen to like, 
and send my imagination soaring into an 
infinity of adventure. 

Don’t stop at this point and put me down 
for some long-haired dreamer or sentimen- 
tal introvert. I’m not. I’m classified adver- 
tising manager of a newspaper—have held 
the same sort of hard-boiled, slave-driving 
job from one coast to the other for the past 
ten years. But on the other hand, I’ve writ- 
ten and sold one whale of a lot of fiction of 
various kinds (not to mention some pretty 
sugary verse) in the same period. So give 
me a chance to redeem the impression you 
may have received from that first para- 
graph. 

I'll give you an illustration of how music 
can affect me. I was in the midst of a 
detective story (one I afterward sold to 
Real Detective Tales) when, one night, I 
grew tired hammering the keys of my travel- 
scarred “mill.” So I politely thumbed my 
nose at the uncompleted script and made a 
grab for a banjo I happened to possess at 
the time. 

Well, my banjoing is pretty sour. No- 
body has ever offered me a radio contract 
on the strength of it. But I know two or 
three chords, and I can give ’em hell. So 
I started strumming—just chords. 

Remember Sullivan’s “Lost Chord’? I 
think I found it that evening. I’ve never 
since been able to give my fingers the double- 
jointed twist I contorted ’em into that time; 
but whatever the position was, I got a new 
chord—and boy, did it thrill me? Not that 
I had mastered a new technique, but that 
I had discovered a new minor! 
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I harped on that minor for ten or fifteen 
strums. Then I quit and just sat there, 
letting my innards quiver in tune to that 
funny minor chord, that throbbing, elusive 
sound. Then I deliberately put the banjo 
down, went to the type machine, loaded it 
with paper, and banged out as weird and 
mysterious a yarn as you’d want to read. 
All the time I was writing, shivers were 
chasing up and down the old pile of verte- 
brae, and you could have hung your hat on 
any given one of my goose-pimples. Mean- 
while, somewhere in my mind’s ear was 
that damned, elusive chord. 

Believe it or not, when I finished ‘The 
Flowers of Enchantment” it was _ letter- 
perfect in its first draft. I sent it out the 
way it was. No, I didn’t sell it first time 
out—but the second editor who saw it 
grabbed it quick! And I like that yarn; like 
it right now; get a kick out of re-reading it, 
although it’s five years old, or thereabouts. 


AKE another instance. I was thumbing 

through a magazine one day. I stumbled 
on an illustration to a story; it was one of 
the high-grade slick-paper mags, and this 
art was double A-one. It depicted two or 
three native South Sea island gals—clad in 
no more than the law allowed, and there 
was evidently little law on that particular 
island—surrounding one rather embarrassed- 
looking beach-comber (male, white). 

I squinted at that daub and got a definite 
inward reaction—and don’t be ribald, be- 
cause I’m serious. I sat down at my type- 
writer and batted off “Eden Island,” a sex 
yarn. It was the first sex farce I’d ever 
written. First draft was letter-perfect. I 
sent it to Pep. They bought it and yelled 
for more of the same. That’s four years 
ago—now I sell about five or six sex farces 
a month, and hardly get time to write any- 
thing else! 

Let’s digress a minute. Not long ago I 
was reading Adela St. John’s life story of 
the late lamented Lon Chaney (peace be 
unto him!). She spoke of his three mu- 
sicians—the three men who were always on 
his set when Lon worked; the three who 
played his favorite melodies when he was 
called upon to do heavy emoting. Of course, 
since the advent of the squealies, movie 
stars don’t get a chance to listen to their 
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favorite tunes while they’re whipping them- 
selves into mock rages or histrionic hysterics. 
But they used to—all of ’em, comedians, 
tragedians and the in-betweens. 

I’m dumb. I must be, or I’d have linked 
it all up long ere this. For years I’d read 
about movie actors and their off-set emot- 
ing music. And for years I’d realized that 
hearing certain melodies would cause me to 
write in certain ways. But I’d never thought 
much about it; certainly had never thought 
to experiment along those lines with my 
eyes open, deliberately, toward a goal. 

Yet it seems simple enough, doesn’t it? 
If I want to write a very serious “problem” 
yarn and Caesar Franck puts me in a seri- 
ous mood, why not dust Caesar Franck off 
and make him work? (Fortunately I pos- 
sess a decently retentive musical ear, and 
can summon almost any tune into my head 
merely by thinking of it. So I don’t really 
need a banjo, or a victrola, or a symphony 
orchestra—although they do help!) 

Or if I want to do something light and 
frothy, why not turn on the radio and tune 
in on a jazz-band’s wavelength? Or maybe 
dig out those postcards Bill sent me from 
Paris last year? 


ERIOUSLY, there should be something 
in it. If a hard-boiled he-actor like Lon 
Chaney could do better work with emo- 
tional music throbbing in his ears, why can’t 
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you or I? We writers are actors, psycho- 
logically. In fact, if we amount to a tiny 
damn as writers, we’re confoundedly good 
actors, inwardly. For we, ourselves, must 
act out the stories we write—must jump our 
consciousness from one character to an- 
other as swiftly as the action or the dialogue 
changes between paragraphs. Every scene 
we write, if it be tenanted with a human 
character, we act in. The paper’s a stage, 
and we stalk across it in various guises— 
we're split personalities, we’re actors! 

I suppose, of course, that too much of it 
would ruin the effect. You couldn’t write 
with a banjo strumming in your ears all day. 
But mood-music to get you started right, 
mood pictures to put you in the proper be- 
ginning frame of mind, both help. Es- 
pecially do they help the writer like myself 
who, after turning out a half dozen farces, 
wants to do something more serious—say, 
a gangster yarn, or a prize-fight story. I’ve 
got a set of gruesome gangster pictures that 
will set my teeth on edge every time I look 
at ’em—but they certainly put me in a frame 
of mind to write of mobs and rackets and 
choppers and molls. 

Well, that’s my message. Try it your- 
self. It won’t hurt you, whether it does 
any good or not! Mood yourself into what 
you want to do, either by music or pictures. 
The results may not be miraculous but I 
believe you'll find them stimulating. 


Confession Articles For Business 
Magazines 


BY HAROLD J. ASHE 


I believe it was 
National Restau- 
rant News, now 
Restaurant Man- 
agement, that pio- 
neered the way 
with confession 
articles for trade 
journal publica- 
tions. That was 
several years ago. 
Now at least a 
score of business 
magazines are fol- 
lowing suit and 
readers are clam- 
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oring for more. 


Business stories with a confession slant, 


however, are far from a novelty. Collier’s, 
Saturday Evening Post, Nation’s Business, 
and other general magazines have published 
what might properly be termed business con- 
fession articles. 

Now, obviously, the confession article is 
far removed from the fiction confession of 
True Story, yet there is a marked similarity 
between the two. The basic similarity is 
in the frankness and earnestness with which 
both the true story and the true article are 
written. Both purport to be the truth. The 
true story may be true; the confession article 
must be true. 

Most editors buying confession articles 
prefer to run the articles in the first person 
and signed by the business man whose ex- 
periences are related. Where the subject 
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matter is too “hot” for the business man to 
care about placing his name under the title, 
he may remain anonymous, but—the editor 
must know his identity, even if readers do 
not. This eliminates practically all chance 
of an ambidextrous writer cooking up or 
faking such an article. Aside from the fact 
that such faked articles rarely are convinc- 
ing “confessions,” the editor will spot one 
the minute he asks for the business man’s 
name. 

Confession business articles are essen- 
tially unorthodox. They hit at fallacies 
common to business, in which the supposed 
author is active. They need not be sensa- 
tional in the tabloid sense of the word. They 
must be vigorously written and present a 
viewpoint arrived at after mature thought 
and long experience. Generally, the con- 
clusions or moral drawn from the article 
must support ethical practices. However, 
that moral must not be preachy, it must 
come as a logical sequel to the confession. 

One trade-journal editor told me recently: 
“We want articles that will stop readers 
dead in their tracks. Opinion articles do 
this as do no other articles. Readers may 
even violently disagree; even so, they read 
the article. That’s what we want.” 

While this particular editor goes further 
than most editors buying confession articles, 
even he prefers articles that keep in line. 

For that reason, articles on “Why I Quit 
Using ‘Gyp’ Parts,” or “Why I’m Through 
Cutting Prices,’ always make a hit with 
editors and readers. Such articles tell how 
fellow merchants have “erred” and are now 
walking the straight-and-narrow, even as 
do the true confession type of magazines 
support the best American moral traditions, 
no matter how much fun the heroine may 
have had before she arrives at her object 
lesson’s moral when finis is written. 

Such articles have a definitely construc- 
tive purpose in the program of any trade 
journal editor. First, they keep in line eth- 
ical business men who are being sorely 


_ tempted by “easy money” via the lure of 


loose business practices. Second, they point 
the,error of such methods to other readers 
who are engrossed in the business flesh-pots. 


Richt now, with the wailings going up 

from many business men, is the ideal 
time to get such articles. If the trade jour- 
nalist can’t get the subject to warm up to 
how he is making ’steen dollars a day by 
selling gadgets as a sideline, then the T. J. 
should by all means let the merchant weep 
on his shoulder and pour out to him the 


sad tale of how he has gone into the “red,” 
and why. Maybe it will make a salable 
confession article. 

I recall a case in point. About two years 
ago I wrote an article telling how an un- 
usually successful garageman had started 
selling major repair jobs on time payments. 
It was a live subject and sold without diffi- 
culty. A year later I again interviewed this 
automotive man. He was being sorely tried. 
His dream of quick money via time pay- 
ments had turned into a horrible nightmare. 
He was completely disillusioned. Ergo, I 
wrote an article entitled: “What I Learned 
About Time-Payments on Repairs.” The 
whole sorry tale was told, in which the 
business man did not spare himself on any 
point. 

The other day the editor of a radio trade 
magazine candidly admitted to me he was 
over a barrel. He was going to press with 
barren editorial files. Would I get him an 
article from a radio dealer on “Why I 
Failed ?” 

This story presented unusual obstacles. 
No dealer who had actually gone bankrupt 
would be likely to tell the real reasons for 
his failure. He’d blame it on the well-known 
depression, competitors, et al. 

I interviewed two dealers who had almost 
failed, but had done an about face in time. 
I found out what had contributed to their 
near failure. I talked with three or four 
successful dealers, asking them what they 
had done to keep in business, i. e., revealing 
what they hadn’t done. I also ferreted out 
second-hand information on two or three 
outstanding failures. From this I built up 
a composite dealer who, hiding behind an- 
onymity, told the story of his bankruptcy 
causes. 

The story sold and made a hit with readers 
because of its timeliness in this period of 
depression. 

Sometimes a writer can help to create a 
confession article. Right now, acting as 
an intermediary, I am helping to bring to- 
gether three competitors who have been at 
each others’ throats for years. Incidentally, 
I am witnessing a confession article in the 
making. The confession title has already 
evolved into: “We Bury the Hatchet.” A 
little imagination visualizes the art for this 
story: first, an action photo showing the 
three competitors smoking a pipe of peace 
around a conference table; second, another 
action photo catching them as they toss three 
grim hatchets into a yawning hole in the 
ground. Will it sell? It is the answer to a 
certain magazine editor’s fervent prayer. 
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A Great Plot Reservoir 


BY ALLEN STRATHGLASS 


RE you looking for action plots? 

Tales of murder, suicide, heroism in 

the great northern wastes, Indian 

lore, the drug traffic, moonshiners 
of the north, counterfeiting, Eskimo cus- 
toms, epics of heartbreaking travel, or even 
Gilbert and Sullivan situations, all told in 
colorless official reports of the men who 
took great parts in their unfolding? They 
are yours almost for the asking, and they 
are tales from real life, needing only a little 
imagination to round them off into yarns 
vivid enough to tickle the cockles of any 
editor’s heart. 

How’s this for a blood-curdling murder 
plot? “A strange and brutal murder oc- 
curred in the Craik district when a farmer 
named John Peterson was killed by his 
wife. The pair had quarreled for some 
time, because he charged her with undue 
familiarity with a neighboring farmer. On 
the night in question Peterson came to his 
death . . . the wife waited until her hus- 
band was asleep in bed and then first struck 
him on the head with a hammer or axe . . 
following this up by forcing strychnine into 


his mouth. . . . Two knives slightly blood- 
stained were found on a pillow near Peter- 
son’s head. . . . She had placed them there 


to lend colour to a theory of suicide.” Come 
on, you young Ibsens, mould this into its 
sombre story! 

But the foregoing is merely sordid. Here’s 
another homicide, with a little more action 
in it! “A strange affray, with fatal conse- 
quences, which occurred near Melville, was 
the outcome of an irregular alliance. Mike 
Bilaski lived for some time with Emily Gra- 
bowski, a member of a nearby family. The 
pair quarreled and the woman returned to 
her people, taking her two small children 
with her. In the early morning of April 8, 
Bilaski appeared at the house of the Gra- 
bowskis; it has been conjectured that his 
object was to get possession of his son, but 
he set about this by opening fire with a 
shotgun on the family as they appeared. In 
succession, Mrs. Grabowski, a son, and a 
hired man were shot and wounded; another 
son broke his leg in jumping from an up- 
stairs window, but managed to saddle a 
horse and ride off for help; and Bilaski 
completed his mischief by setting fire to the 
barn. John Grabowski then sallied forth 
with a gun; the two men fired simultane- 


ously, Bilaski being killed and the other 
badly wounded.” Lots of action there, all 
right. 

Murders are meat for some writers, but 
did -you humorous chaps ever know that 
there are living today some real, honest-to- 
goodness Pooh Bahs? If you do not be- 
lieve it, read this: “A feature of long stand- 
ing in this district is the number of posts of 
an extra-police nature held. The O. C. has 
eight such offices: sheriff, magistrate and 
coroner, registrar of vital statistics, inspec- 
tor of immigration and fisheries, deputy in- 
spector of explosives, district inspector of 
weights and measures, and truant officer 
under the Indian Act. Inspector W. V. 
Bruce has thirteen such appointments, among 
which are magistrate and coroner, deputy 
sheriff, mining recorder, veterinary inspec- 
tor, inspector of aeroplanes, and issuer of 
marriage licenses.” Busy men, these. 

And talk about your tales of sleuthing 
the drug peddlers! Listen to the names of 
some of the leading characters: Low Lung, 
Lee Loong Cheong, Yee Shick Ming, Lee 
Kee Suey, Lee Kam Man, Kenishi Kishi- 
moto, Yashuto Peter Uyeda, Chin Yee 
Fook, and Wong Wa are just a sample. 
And how they double-crossed one another! 
One Chinese gave a court interpreter $600 
to get his friend out of a charge, conviction 
for which involved deportation; by some 
fluke, the evidence was weak and the charge 
was reduced. The accused got off lightly 
and the interpreter then set up as a “fixer.” 
But another Chinese evidently mistrusted 
Mr. Fixer—he preferred to deal direct with 
the police. The result was perfect—for the 
police. Mr. Fixer signed a _ confession, 
landed in jail, and the local Chinese evil- 
doers acquired a new respect for the police. 

Here’s how one of the dope sellers 
worked: He hired three rooms in different 
parts of the city. He’d interview and take 
money in one of the three, and the follow- 
ing day place the drugs in another room, the 
key to which would be mailed to the pur- 
chaser, who could then collect the drug him- 
self. After selling a few wholesale lots of 
drugs the master mind (?) would then 
change his three addresses. The game, how- 
ever, did not last long, even though the 
master mind carried on as a respectable 
Chinese servant at a local golf club when 
not engaged in selling. 
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The writer of Westerns and stories of the 
far north would revel in the details fur- 
nished in this plot reservoir. Rustlers, we 
are told, are evolving new methods. First, 
the thieves reconnoiter in motor cars, and 
when they have found a promising place an 
expedition is made by night with a motor 
truck; the selected animals are either killed 
or loaded alive in the truck, and next morn- 
ing they are anywhere from twenty-five to 
eighty miles away. 

The writer of Northern stories, unless he 
has been in the country himself, is hard put 
to it for local color. The only place to get 
it is from men who have been there, men 
who have lived through the long winters a 
thousand or more miles from civilization. 
How would you like to make an 800-mile 
walk, lasting 56 days, for your mail? That 
story is told in 150 words. But to offset 
this are the actual reports, in thousands and 
thousands of words, of the men who lived 
there for three years at a stretch—stories 
dealing with Eskimo customs, stories of 
men traveling miles and miles with frozen 
feet, stories of rescues from the icy waters 
of the Arctic, and cold facts about game, 
game conditions, the fur trade, and even a 
sidelight in the brief reference to an excited 
hunter who rushed out of his igloo clad 
only in his underwear after a wolf which 
poked its nose too close to the man’s living 
quarters. The hunter’s ardor was soon 
cooled, however, as the temperature was 
enough below zero to freeze the mercury in 
the thermometers ! 

Arson, forgery, counterfeiting, theft, 
homicide, suicide, skipping bail, moonshine- 
making, conspiracies, rustling, and burglary 


are only a few of the crimes dealt with. 
In addition, stories of Eskimos and Indians, 
their sickness and their health, the tribes 
that like a bath and those who never heard 
of such a thing, the pleasant custom of leav- 
ing the indigent and infirm to starve to 
death or else commit suicide, great treks of 
almost a thousand miles across the trackless 
snow, and grief and bad luck and obstacles 
to overcome, are dealt with at length. 


HERE do we find all these bases for 
plots, you ask? Gentle reader, they 
are all to be found between the two covers 
of a blue-covered government report—‘‘The 
Report of The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police.” And the King’s Printer at Otta- 
wa, Canada, supplies them. If he thinks 
you are important, he’ll let you have a copy, 
post free, for the asking. If you are only 
one of the little fry like myself, you’d better 
slip him a quarter, because that’s the price 
marked on the report, although to tell the 
truth, I never heard of an Ottawa resident 
who actually paid for a government report. 
An extremely successful writer for the 
pulp papers, a friend of mine, has confessed 
that he gets all his plot ideas from this 
source. 

The report from which I have quoted 
unfortunately is almost out of print—but 
there will be another one along in a month 
or two detailing the exploits of the force 
for the year 1931. 

There’s only one thing wrong with that 
report, outside of the fact that official lan- 
guage is too cold and matter-of-fact—and 
that is, there isn’t enough of it. But what 
there is reads like a dime novel. 


Suggestion Versus Stage Directions 


An Interview with John Erskine 


BY EMILE C. SCHNURMACHER 


66 HE week after Helen was pub- 
lished,” said John Erskine, author of 
such best sellers as ‘“The Private Life 

of Helen of Troy” and “Galahad,” “I was 

amazed to receive no less than three serious 
offers to edit comic magazines. ‘Helen of 

Troy’ was not written in a flippant tone. It 

was an old tale, retold in a manner that 

made the characters seem as actual living 
men and women.” 


This, in a manner, explains Professor 
Erskine’s test of whether or not a novel is 
enduring. It will surely not endure, he 
feels, if the characters are sketched in so 
abstractly that they do not stimulate the 
mind of the reader. 

“During the last few decades,” continued 
Professor Erskine, “we have had with us 
the stage-direction type of fiction writing. 
Take for example the following sentence: 
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““My God! he said, a look of horror 
spreading over his face. 

“Or take this one: ‘Oh!’ said Mrs. Jones 
in a tone that revealed she wasn’t telling 
all she knew. 

“Now stand in front of a mirror and let 
us see a look of horror spread over your 
face. Then let us hear you say ‘Oh!’ in a 
tone that reveals you aren’t telling all that 
you know! 

“This is the stage-direction school of 
writing. On the stage, when directions call 
for a look of horror to appear on an actor’s 
face, he assumes as blank an expression as 
possible. He could, in fact, wear a mask. It 
is the audience that visualizes the look of 
horror on his face... the look that is 
not there. 

“Tt becomes evident that there is a person 
just as important as the writer, and that 
person is the reader. Let us take, for illus- 
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tration purposes, one of the oldest and best 
known stories in the world, that of David 
and Bathsheeba. 

“Now it seemed that a young lady whose 
name was Bathsheeba was taking a bath on 
the roof of one of those oriental houses that 
have been fitted out for roof-living from 
time immemorial. On an adjoining roof 
David was pacing up and down. He saw 
Bathsheeba and sent for her. 

“We are not told why he sent for her, or 
why she came. That is left to our imagina- 
tion. And when David ordered Uriah to be 
given ‘the post of honor’ at the head of the 
troops so that he would be killed, we are 
not told: ‘He didn’t really mean to murder 
Uriah but his baser self was feeling that 
way. At the same time, when we are told 
that Bathsheeba is going to have a child, 
quite enough incidents are given, without 
the stage directions, to make us understand.” 


Active Manuscript Buying Is Indicated 


AS the manuscript market collapsed, as some 

pessimistic souls would have us _ believe? 
Tue AvutTHor & JouRNALIsT finds no evidence to 
support such a view. Most of the successful writ- 
ers with whom we are in touch continue to sell 
regularly. Rates have been cut in certain instances, 
and payments have been slower; but this tendency 
is duplicated in every line of endeavor. The mag- 
azine markets have, on the whole, held up remark- 
ably. Following are a few expressions received 
this month on the subject: 


Albert J. Gibney, executive editor of the Frank 
A. Munsey Company magazines: “In preparing 
plans for the future, an editorial conference of 
the Munsey Company considered the revision of 
wordage rates to writers, inasmuch as it is under- 
stood that downward revisions are becoming wide- 
spread among magazine publishers. 

“Thus far in the depression no rate cutting has 
been done by the Munsey Company. Considering 
the unfavorable conditions of the past two years, 
the Munsey magazines have made satisfying prog- 
ress, for which full credit must be given to the 
loyalty of the authors. 

“I am glad to assure you that present rates will 
be maintained without downward revision, and pay- 
ment will be made on acceptance each week as 
heretofore.” 


J. F. Byrne, managing editor Fiction House 
Publications: “We doubled our purchases this 
month. That should speak for itself.” 


Elsie K. Frank, Tower Publications: 
still buying—no depression here.” 


“We are 


H. S. Goldsmith, Popular Publications: “We 
are printing our magazines every month and not 
filled with telephone numbers, either. We are 
spending more money on editorial matter than ever 
before and cutting nothing.” 


A. A. Wyn, editor, Magazine Publishers, Inc.: 
“We are buying for four magazines every month 
and looking for good material continually.” 


Daisy Bacon, editor of Street & Smith’s Love 
Story Magazine: “There is a better market here 
than ever for good material.” 


Harold Hersey, editor of Hersey Publications: 
“I would not have taken’an important step like 
purchasing the distributing end of this business 
if I were not optimistic about the future. The 
weak titles, of course, we are dropping, but our 
gangster magazines and the new Slapstick, among 
others in our present group, are going over with 
a bang.” 


Not to conceal the other side of the picture, it is 
true that the slick-paper magazines depending 
largely on advertising for their support have felt 
the squeeze. They are printing fewer pages, buy- 
ing less material. The pulp magazines, and others 
which depend upon individual sales rather than 
upon advertising for support, are for the most 
part weathering the storm in a big way. They 
must have stories, and there is only one source 
from which they can get them—from writers. 
Every fiction magazine that appears on the stands 
represents the sending of checks within very recent 
months to a number of authors. 
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That Overworked Word 


BY ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


DO you ever get 
a pet word that 
seems to run 
through the story 
you are working 
on until it be- 
comes a monot- 
onous theme song 
of your punk 
writing? I do. 

First time I 
ever got slapped 
down for it was 
by Don Kenni- 
cott, the skipper 
of Blue Book. It 
was a jolt in the short ribs for me and I’ve 
never forgotten—even if Don K. says I 
never benefited! 

“Do you know, Art,” he wrote, “that you 
used the word ‘cried’ as a word denoting the 
act of saying, seventeen consecutive times 
in one place in that novelette?’”’ I counted; 
not doubting Don’s honesty, you under- 
stand, but believing he had indulged in 
hyperbole. He hadn’t. It was seventeen 
times. And then I had taken up that same 
word in one or two other places and worked 
it to death in the same manner. 

Right now I am writing a detective novel- 
ette. Early in the yarn I describe a man 
as being closely “bunched” to indicate that 
he is what we call in horses “close coupled.” 
He’s all in one piece; close-knit and stocky. 

That bloomin’ word has bashed its way 
into the text repeatedly since that first use. 
And I let it come. But afterward it gets 
most beautifully excoriated from the page 
—except for that one place where it pings 
in exactly with the right meaning. 

We all get two kinds of overworked word 
habits. Both are probably formed by this 
process I indicate; finding that a word 
you’ve known all your life has a particular 
wallop when you use it in a newly discov- 
ered way. If you are alert to what is 
happening, realize you’ve got a new ortho- 
graphic plaything, you’ll enrich your every- 
day vocabulary by that one word. When 
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it pops into your head as the very meaning 
you want at a certain point, use it. But 
recognize it. Don’t let it get too deeply 
rooted. 

For if you do let it get firmly established, 
perhaps someone will crack down on you 
as Don K. did with me on the “seventeen 
crieds” blunder. If the editors you submit 
it to are not good counselors and ruthless 
friends, you may keep on, wondering just 
what little kink in your work is making the 
script come back. Or if you do find some- 
one who is willing to kick you in the slats 
for the good of your soul and vocabulary, 
then you'll suddenly realize how very nit-wit 
you were to overwork that one pet word. 


I am at once pleased and irritated when 
I find I am using a word over and over 
in a story. Pleased, because if I can con- 
trol that word it is going to make future 
writing easier. It will pop into the proper 
slot at times when I am reaching, vaguely, 
futilely for just the right word. Irritated 
because I realize, after I’ve used the same 
word several times in one story, that I am 
dumb-pated and dusty minded, poverty 
stricken in vocabulary. 


But here is what happens. I write the 
word; slam it in as it jimmies itself into 
my expressions. 

Then to the thesaurus ; quick, Watson, the 
word-book! 

From then on it is fine sport to find words 
that can knock the socks from the over- 
worked word in nine out of ten of the places 
you have used it. Vocabulary builder? 
Nothing better. 

After all, words are pigments for paint- 
ing concepts. If you were painting a picture 
and it required red, you’d use red. Then if 
it required shading from red you’d use 
shades and tints in varying gradations from 
the primary color. In word pictures you 
use a powerful word. Repeat it if it is 
a good “color.” Then to finish your picture 
and not make it monotonous and over “red,” 
you replace the primary color with the tints 
and shades which may be even more power- 
ful in that brush stroke than the primary 
of red. 

The overworked word is a vocabulary 
builder anyway you figure it, if you recog- 
nize the infection and control it. 
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The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


The Anchor, 14105 Savannah Avenue, E. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is announced as a new magazine to be 
published twice a month beginning February 1. 
It is edited by Charles E. Mitchell, and dedicated 
to a fearless Christian interpretation of the great 
problems in our daily life, to an inspirational pres- 
entation of the worth-while things in life, and to 
greater Christian stability. Requirements and rates 
of payment are: Short-stories of inspirational, 
personal success, home, or clean adventure type, 
not over 2000 words; payment, $75 on acceptance. 
Serials of about 12,000 words (2000-word install- 
ments) with a strong appeal for general family 
reading, preferably stories of success, home life, 
or clean adventure; historical serials of religious 
and patriotic theme considered; payment $300 on 
acceptance. Short short-stories of about 600 words, 
painting clear word-pictures of some single event 
of fact or fiction; $20 on acceptance. Definite, au- 
thentic articles on some specific phase of the 
great problems of economics, domestic life, civic 
vices or virtues, practical religion, etc., written 
so the “man in the street” will read and under- 
stand them, about 1200 words; $50 on accept- 
ance. Timely articles on important questions of 
universal interest with an indirect emphasis on 
Christian interpretation of the subject, about 2000 
words; $75 on acceptance. Religious articles and 
stories revealing the practical application of the 
Christian religion, 1200 to 2000 words, 3% cents 
a word on acceptance. 


Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York, should be 
listed as accepting novelettes up to 20,000 words, 
writes Don Moore, managing editor. In a recent 
letter Mr. Moore stated that he was particularly 
anxious to secure novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 
words, and his letter was misinterpreted as indi- 
cating that this was the outside length limit. 

Musical Courier, 113 W. Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, a weekly edited by Horace Johnson, 
uses informational articles of interest to musicians 
—no verse, fiction, publicity or personality mate- 
rial—paying at about 1 cent a word on publication. 

A Chicago publisher writes that he will pay 
good rates for original cartoon gag ideas and 
parody advertisements to be used in a new humor 
magazine, as yet untitled. Drawings are not re- 
quired, but artists can submit sketches for ap- 
proval, either by mail or in person, to Rowena 
Huber, Room 901, 54 W. Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Headlines, 148 W. Sixteenth Street, New York, 
is a new magazine giving a review of the news as 
featured in newspaper headlines. It is edited by 


Lon Murray, who has left the Street & Smith | 


organization, where he was editor of Sport Stories, 
The Shadow, and College Stories. 


Harold Hersey, who was an interesting visitor 
at the offices of THe AuTHor & JouRNALIST this 
month, makes the announcement (see advertise- 
ment in this issue) that he is at present publish- 
ing twelve magazines. These are, The American 
Autopsy, a quarterly magazine of discussion and 
comment, publishing fiction, essays, and verse; 
Slapstick, a monthly humorous magazine, chiefly 
of pictures; Gangster Stories, a monthly devoted 
to underworld and racketeer fiction of all lengths; 
Racketeer Stories and Gangland Stories, semi- 
monthly magazines of the same type; Speed Sto- 
ries, a semi-monthly using fast action yarns; New 
York Stories, a semi-monthly using one complete 
action novel in each issue; Headquarters Stories, 
a semi-monthly detective-story magazine using 
book-length material; Complete Gang Novel Mag- 
azine, published semi-monthly and using book- 
length novels of the type implied; Front Page 
Stories, a semi-monthly using a book-length news- 
paper novel of 50,000 to 60,000 words in each 
issue; Courtroom Stories, a monthly, which now 
uses no fiction, but deals with famous trials with 
authentic illustrations; Outlaws of the West, which 
will be continued on a semi-monthly basis for the 
present. The address of the Hersey Publications, 
which succeeds the Good Story Magazine Com- 
pany, will remain at 570 Seventh Avenue. A 
limited amount of material is now being bought 
for all the magazines of the group. Payment for 
the present will be on publication at low rates. 


Pictorial Review, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, has been purchased by Lee Ellmaker, 
recently executive vice-president of Macfadden 
Publications, Inc., in association with George S. 
Fowler, who was vice-president of the former 
Pictorial Review Company. There will be no im- 
mediate changes in policy. The magazine will be 
in the market for material “shortly,” it is stated. 


The Independent Woman, Room 912, 1819 
Broadway, New York, is now edited by Winifred 
Willson, who succeeds Helen Havener. It is 
published by the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., for busi- 
ness and professional women, and is in the market 
for interviews with celebrities on subjects of spe- 
cial interest to women, preferably controversial ; 
articles on science or the scientific method applied 
to promoting general social betterment; timely 
articles on present-day problems, both social and 
economic; practical articles on business advance- 
ment, or on how women may make and keep 
money; short humorous articles and poems. All 
should be treated from the woman angle. Articles 
should be from 1200 to 2000 words in length. 
Payment is at $10 to $35 per article, poems $2 
or $3, on acceptance. 
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THE 4=DOINT PLAN FOR AUTHORS 


*MARKETING (All types and lengths). 
Commission, 10%—minimum com- 


COMPREHENSIVE mission, $2. 


*ANALYTICAL, THOROUGH CRIT- 


But ICISM. 
*REVISION, at no extra charge (when 


SPECIALIZED! merited.) 


*50-50 COLLABORATION on suitable 
stories, 


LL STORIES submitted are in line for one or more of these points of service, 
(A sicpenatng on their condition. If a story is salable as submitted, it is accepted a 

for marketing. Should criticism be needed, the story will be thoroughly analyzed, a 
its weaknesses pointed out candidly, and when practicable, remedies suggested. 

PLEASE NOTE THIS: IF MINOR REVISION IS ALL A STORY NEEDS 
TO MAKE IT SALABLE, and is merited, THE DIRECTOR OF THIS SERVICE 
AGREES TO REVISE IT WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

Should reconstruction be needed, 50-50 COLLABORATION will be offered if the 
merit justifies it. 

THIS PLAN, as the foregoing facts show, covers comprehensively every single 
point on which either the “green” or fairly experienced author may need assistance. 
It is intended to offer the exact sort of help YOUR STORIES need. It is not merely 
a sales agency, or a criticism or revision bureau, but a COMPLETE SERVICE FOR 
ALL WRITERS. 

ALL ASSISTANCE IS PERSONAL, SPECIALIZED TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS! No printed forms are used. Under this plan, you gett ALL THE BENE- 
FITS OF A COMPLETE COURSE IN WRITING, without the high cost. This plan 
aims not just to market material, but helps to make it salable as well. 

This is an ESTABLISHED SERVICE, with hundreds of clients in all sections 
of the U. S., in Canada and Alaska. This assures you of competent, square dealing. 

THE DIRECTOR of this service has had more than a decade of experience as a 
writer. More than 125 of his stories have been published in over 25 magazines in the 
U. S. and Canada, including ACE-HIGH, LARIAT, COWBOY STORIES, RANCH 
ROMANCES, NORTH-WEST, WAR BIRDS, SKY BIRDS, WILD WEST WEEK- 
LY, LEDGER and a wide variety of others. In addition he has handled hundreds 
of stories for others. 

This page could be filled with testimonials from far and near, but more convincing 
proof can be obtained from direct dealing with this service. 

Modest handling charges, to accompany all MSS.: 3,000 words for $1; over 3,000, 
30c per 1,000 words, plus one-way postage. 10% discount on MSS. 25,000 words or 
longer. This charge is FULLY REFUNDED on salable material, on which there is 
no charge but the commission. 

If you wish SINCERE HELP, address: 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box AJ-148 (Experienced Author, Critic and Agent) Dante, Virginia 


6s ” 
SHORT SUBJECTS PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT 
A new magazine, modern, pocket-size—for creative a on ory 
readers. Open to new writers. A good field for the 
amateur, student, poet. Contains short subjects— rejections and increase your revenue by slanting your 
storyettes, humor, essays, verse, etc. Published bi- story for this market. We have a proposition that will 
monthly, $1.00 per year. 25¢ copy—none free. help you. Write today for full information. No obliga- : 
R, J. MI Publisher tion. THE GAGNON COMPANY, 756 Union Insurance 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
STORY WRITERS’ CLINIC 
POETS: Prize Program, 1932 
We Can Assist You in Breaking $200 cash prizes; specials for beginners; second book con- 
That Rejection Slip Habit test, open to all poets—see rules; COURSE IN VERSIFI- j 
Constructive Aid to Writers in CATION, Preliminary Assignment free; SIGNS AND iz 
iterary ighway, including 
“We Have Hething to Sel But Serotec” POEMS, $1; THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, rhyme diction- 
Write Us About It ary and handbook, $1; KALEIDOSCOPE, monthly, $2 a 


year, 25¢ a copy. Details of all sent upon receipt of self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


In WRITING T0 ADVERTISERS, MENTION KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
Tue AvutHor & JOURNALIST 702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 
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Ace High, 155 E. Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, of the Clayton group, will be published 
monthly instead of twice-monthly. The alternate 
issue, however, will be replaced by a new monthly 
magazine entitled Ace-High Novels. H. A. Mc- 
Comas, editor, states: “This magazine will con- 
tain three novels, 30,000 to 35,000 words in length. 
Requirements are: North American setting, an 
American hero, much physical action, modern 
times, a slight woman or love interest, strong plot 
which begins almost immediately and hinges on 
and is developed by vivid characters. Avoid moral 
issues. Setting and story may be either conven- 
tional or unusual, if worthy of dramatization. 
Geographical or occupational precedents of action 
fiction may be disregarded. Particularly as re- 
gards crime stories, wherever mystery is a siz- 
able element, let the reader in on the mystery and 
gain suspense through reader interest in how the 
characters will win or lose—all of this being de- 
signed to let the action keep moving. An Ameri- 
can ship may be considered North American set- 
ting, although the ship should be active in waters 
near the North American continent. Physical 
action for itself is out—all physical action must be 
necessary. At all times keep both ‘pulp’ feet on the 
ground. These principles may be applied to the 
so-called conventional Western and Northern story, 
one of each of which will be used in every issue, as 
well as to the new, comparatively unstereotyped kind 
of action story which we are trying to develop 
for use as the third novel in each issue.” Rates, it 
is understood, will be in accordance with the usual 
Clayton schedule of 2 cents a word or better. The 
present policy of payment by the various Clayton 
magazines, it should be noted, apparently is to send 
authors their checks at least sixty days before 
publication, but usually not until some time has 
elapsed after acceptance. 

Screen Humor, 305 E. Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, issued by the Narvel Publishing Corporation 
and edited by Natalie Messenger, sends the notice 
that it will pay $1 and up on acceptance for jokes. 


The Chicago Daily News, Chicago, is no longer 
in the market for feature articles or fiction of 
any sort. 

The Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., 
University of Southern California, 3622 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Los Angeles, is planning a magazine 
on vocational guidance. Roy Cochrane, who will 
be editor, states: “We will pay contributors at 
the rate of 1 cent a word, but cannot undertake 
to pay until publication of the magazine is assured. 
We are, however, making a vigorous effort to put 
the magazine across. Material needed will con- 
sist: (1) of articles of 2500 to 5000 words each 
on a specific career, accompanied by photos and 
captions; (2) short articles, 50 to 300 words, with 
photo (or description of photo) on new require- 
ments in any occupation, news of vocational 
choices made by students and statistics ; success sto- 
ries; arguments for or against specific careers 
that will appeal to boys and young men; odd occu- 
pations; charts showing various sizes of industries 
in a city or district; anything that will help a 
young man to choose a career.” 


The Author & Journalist 


The Time Traveller, a magazine for scientific 
fiction fans, is located at 1610 University Avenue, 
New York, instead of at 1510, as stated through 
a typographical error in our last issue. 

All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York, has re- 
duced its novelette length limit from 15,000 words 
to 12,000 words. 

The Living Church, 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, is now in the market for occa- 
sional adult short-stories, of religious or histori- 
cal types, but not preachy, 1000 to 2000 words, 
preferably illustrated. It uses also short articles 
on religious and social subjects treated from the 
Episcopal viewpoint. Payment is at $1.50 per 
printed column on acceptance. 

Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, is buying little at the present time ex- 
cept short-stories, from 800 to 1000 words in 
length. 

The Children’s Playtime, formerly owned by the 
Great Lakes Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, which failed last February, is now owned 
and published by the Cadillac Press, 1240 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland. 

Star Novels, Garden City, New York, is a some- 
what altered revival of the former Star Maga- 
zine, issued by Doubleday Doran & Company. In- 
dications are that it publishes principally reprint 
material. 

Today's Magazine of America, 101 W. Thirty- 
first Street, New York, which is announced to 
appear soon, will use short-stories, novelettes, and 
serials, of out-door, domestic, rural, juvenile, West- 
ern, types, according to F. J. Byrd, editor. Pay- 
ment will be on publication at rates which have 
not yet been decided upon. 


Contemporary Vision, Philadelphia, has been 
combined with Poetry World, 27 E. Seventh 
Street, New York, and the combined magazine will 
be published under the title of Contemporary 
Vision and Poetry World. 


Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, one of the Tower publications, made 
the following statement recently to a contributor: 
“We are stressing the fiction end particularly hard. 
We have no association whatever with the true 
detective story field. What we want to establish 
is the best mystery-detective fiction there is. Any- 
thing with a strong flavor of love is our meat— 
remember our woman readership, which determines 
our whole policy.” > 


Town Topics, 2 W. Forty-Fifth Street, New 
York, has temporarily suspended publication. It 
is stated that the publishers expect to resume it 
at a later date. 


Contributors report unsatisfactory experiences 
with The Vagabond Gazette, formerly at Big 
Laurel, Va. An article submitted to James Taylor 
Adams, editor, and accepted for publication in a 
specific issue, has never been paid for. Later 
articles were returned with the suggestion that 
they be submitted to Earl L. Henry, Copper Hill, 
Tenn., “who is about to resume publication of the 
magazine.” 
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AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 


A reader of THE WRITER’S DIGEST, to which for 
years I have been a regular contributor, writes that, 
although my articles on writing and selling stories 
have proved valuable to him, all such articles in the 
writers’ journals, in his opinion, lack the final proof: 
That it is problematical whether the application of 
such technical advice would really result in salable 
stories. He challenges me to do what has never be- 
fore been attempted—to write one or more articles 
developing a plot step by step to a finished story— 
AND THEN SELL THAT STORY TO A FIRST- 
CLASS MAGAZINE, 

I accept that challenge. In the February and March 
issues of THE WRITER’S DIGEST, therefore, I shall 
essay this unique experiment, staking my reputation 
on its success. In brief, I shall endeavor to PRAC- 
TICE WHAT I PREACH. In any case, these arti- 
cles should prove valuable to my readers. 


COLLABORATION, CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE. COACHING. 


If you really want to sell, write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


P. O. Box 2602-M, San Francisco, Calif. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Is Length of Service a Measure of Value and Ability? 


Fo more than twenty-five years we have been assisting writers 
to perfect and make salable their work. Hundreds of appre- 
— letters in our files testify that our correspondents have 
“‘arriv 

Tho charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism and Advice 
_—— Regarding Markets, are as follows: 

or less....$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words. ..$2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words... 1.60 8,000 to 4,000 words... 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words. . . $3.75 

Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and up to 10,000 words, 50 
cents additional for each thousand words. 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 

Poetry: Three cents per line, minimum charge $1.50. Special 
rate for 200 lines or more submitted at one time. 

TYPING—-50c a thousand words. With earbon copy, 75¢. 

Revision, editing, or rewriting if requested. pe 

30 Textbooks for Writers. Catal on request. Correspondence 
invited. Revision of book manuscripts a specialty. 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 
6 Alexander Bldg. 


Franklin, Ohio 


SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
One of America’s popular limelight songwriters of- 

fers you an outstanding bona fide proposition. Seeing 

is believing. Four of his songs alone sold over A 

HALF MILLION phonograph records besides sheet 

music, etc. Be convinced now! 

RAY HIBBELER, D187X, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


“LIBERTY is now paying as high as $500 for accepted SHORT 
SHORT-STORIES. My booklet. HOW TO WRITE A SHORT 
SHORT-STORY, 50c, postpaid, TELLS YOU EXACTLY HOW TO 
WRITE A SALABLE SHORT SHORT-STORY. The confession 
story magazines are expanding—new confession magazines con- 
stantly appearing—TREMENDOUS DEMAND—send 50c for my 
booklet on HOW TO WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION 
STORY, postpaid. Want reliable sales service? SEND FOR MY 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY FOLDER TODAY! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
AUTHORS’ AGENT, P. 0. Box 10, Station R, New York City.’ 


SELL TO THE BRITISH MARKET 

Hundreds of British publications will buy material 
submitted by American writers, if special require- 
ments are heeded. Subscribe for “The Writer’s Own 
Magazine,” 6d. monthly 7/6 per annum. 

Specimen copy, 7d. Exceptionally valuable to all 
writers. Many helpful articles on British markets 
and their needs. Contributions wanted. 


A. H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, England 
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Another 
PALMER STUDENT 
breaks into the 


BIG MONEY 


The following story flashed over the United 
Press wires to a thousand newspapers on Octo- 
ber 31: 


“Pueblo, Colorado, (U.P.). Dreams of a lifetime were 
realities for Pearl Holmes today. Through all the years 
she toiled on an isolated, barren farm, 20 miles west of 
Pueblo. She wanted to become a writer. ... She ob- 
tained work in the kitchen of the State hospital to ob- 
tain funds for a *correspondence course in writing. She 
completed the course . . . then came long hours and days 
of anxious waiting and the fear of a rejection slip. The 
thrill that comes but once to every writer came to Mrs. 
Holmes yesterday, for the mail man brought a letter 
of congratulation telling her that her story, ‘Wild Oats 
Have Barbs,’ had been accepted and enclosing a check 
for $2,000.00.” 


*The correspondence course mentioned in the news story 
was the PALMER FICTION COURSE. Mrs. Holmes is only 
one of many recent Palmer graduates whose stories have 
heen successfully marketed by Palmer Methods. 


Mrs. Pearl Holmes, in her signed letter of November 9, 
1931, gives entire credit to the Palmer Institute. Mrs. 
Holmes has also made other sales recently, which proves 
that her $2,000.00 check was the merited result of thorough 
training. She says: ‘‘The first day of November, 1928, was 
the luckiest day of my life, for on that day I decided upon 
the Palmer Institute of Authorship from among the many 
schools of authorship presented for my consideration.” 


Palmer Institute is one of the oldest schools of its kind 
in the country. Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, Carl Clausen (author of a recent serial 
hit in Oollier’s), Jesse Lynch Williams and many other 
prominent authors recommend Palmer Training. You work 
under the personal supervision of William David Ball and 
his assistants. In the novel field alone, Mr. Ball has re- 
cently developed two new writers who have sold a total of 
five books. 

Sign the coupon below NOW. Let Palmer Institute, 
through William David Ball and his trained staff of assist- 
ants, show you whether you are capable of writing success- 
fully. Each man in Palmer Institute is a specialist in cer- 
tain types of stories and the markets open to these stories. 
Your individual needs will be recognized by experts. Your 
special talent will be trained and developed, whether you 
write serious literary prose worthy of Harper’s and Scribner’s, 
stories aimed at the Saturday Evening Post—ollier’s mar- 
ket, highly specialized fiction for the pulps, or fact articles 
for the wide range of trade journals. 

Make up YOUR mind to get the RECOGNIZED best in 
Fiction-writing training. Learn about our trial enrollment 
plan, which gives you a chance to prove to your own satis- 
faction that Palmer Training is what you want. Magazines 
have exhausted their supply of old stories. Prices are lower, 
but the demand IS GOING TO BE GREATER FOR NEW 
MATERIAL. Send the coupon NOW for your start in writing! 


COUPON BRINGS FREE COPY OF TIMELY AUTHORS’ 
MAGAZINE WITH LATEST NEWS OF CHANGES IN FIC- 
ION AND PHOTOPLAY MARKETS, PLUS A WEALTH OF 
NEW OREATIVE AND HARD-BOILED SELLING IDEAS. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 147-C Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Gentlemen: I want to make money writing. With- 
out obligation on my part send me details of your 
new plan which helped Mrs. Holmes win $2,000.00. 


I am interested in Fiction [1] Photoplays (J. Please 
send me a FREE copy of “Markets and Methods.’ 


Age: Over 18 Age: Under 18 


| 
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ALES ERVICE 


Reliable, 
Must Be-- Efficient-- 


Because it is a department of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


WHEN YOU PLACE your stories in the hands of an 
authors’ agency for sale, your principal concern is reli- 
ability. You desire, above all things, to be certain: 

(1) That manuscripts will be intelligently marketed. 

(2) That they will be submitted persistently and not 
allowed to gather dust on a shelf. 

(3) That reports and remittances for work sold will be 
prompt to the minute. 

These factors are assured to clients of The Author & 
Journalist Manuscript Sales Agency. All manuscripts are 
carefully considered by competent members of the edi- 
torial staff—men of long experience in writing and mar- 
keting literary material We have no magic formula 
which will enable us to place unsalable work. We do, 
however, guarantee honest, intelligent effort to selling 
manuscripts accepted for that purpose. 

If your manuscript does not impress us as a good sales 
possibility, it is returned with an opinion which briefly 
and frankly points out why we cannot undertake to 
handle it. 

If its chances of sale are considered good, you are im- 
mediately notified, and the manuscript is submitted to 
the logical markets without delay. 

IN CASE OF SALE, our commission is 10 per cent of 
the price received, minimum commission, $4.00. 

A READING FEE is required for considering manu- 
scripts. This fee is $1.00 for the first thousand words in 
EACH manuscript, 25 cents for each additional thousand 
words. The reading fee is waived after we have sold a 
fair amount of the author’s work. ; 

The Agency does not market photoplays, jokes, verse, 
forlorn hopes or material of limited appeal. fiction 
and articles are eagerly sought. 

In submitting manuscripts state where they have been 
previously offered. Return postage should be enclosed. 


THE A. & J. MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Send for free leaflet, WHAT EDITORS WANT 


Protect Your Scripts! 


Complaints of STOLEN IDEAS are com- 


mon among authors. Give your stories, 


plays, verses, etc., the security of our 
DOUBLE registration, backed by Govern- 


ment records. Fee $1. 


WRITERS PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


719 Second Ave. Bldg. 


Home Office Seattle, Washington 


P. B. Oakley, Geneva, New York, writes: “We 
are anxious to obtain up-to-the-minute news photo- 
graphs from various parts of the country— 
wrecks, freak accidents, floods, notables—anything 
of news value, which would interest the reader 
of a newspaper or magazine printed anywhere 
from Seattle to Hoboken. Photos not accepted 
are returned.” Rates paid are not stated; prelim- 
inary correspondence, therefore, is suggested. 

Trails, Esperance, New York, is announced as 
a new literary quarterly of the outdoors, edited 
by Fred Lape. It will use good nature poetry 
and authentic, well-written nature articles under 
1000 words, but offers no payment at present. 
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Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, announces: “Maybe you have some 
Western camp recipes and tips that are good. Send 
them along, so that other followers of the call of 
the wild may share your wisdom. We will publish 
the best contributions from time to time and pay 
regular rates for them. Be sure to give all neces- 
sary instructions so that the tenderfoot may be as 
successful as the old-timer.” 

American Forests, 1727 K. Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., pays $10 each for acceptable true dog 
stories, not over 500 words, accompanied by photos. 
Address Smartest Dog editor. 

The Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, will not need any more material for at least 
six months. 

McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, writes that its only need at present is for 
short-stories of 2500 to 7000 words. First-class 
rates are paid on acceptance. 

Mystic World, 527 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
according to a contributor who visited its offices, 
has not suspended publication, although the last 
number published was the May, 1931, issue. An- 
other issue, now in type, is expected to appear 
on the newsstands soon. 

Household Management Magazine, Batavia, IIl., 
has become Household Management Journal. 

The following American magazines published 
abroad are reported to pay for material: This 
Quarter, 4 Rue Delambre, Paris, uses high-quality 
material and may offer a market for stories that 
would be tabooed for various reasons in America. 
The New Review, 42 bis, Rue de Plessus, Fonte- 
nay-aux-Roses, Seine, France, is another. 


A magazine tentatively entitled The Poetry 
Book is announced by the Paebar Publishing Com- 
pany, 2 Duane Street, New York, for early pub- 
lication. It is interested principally in poetry, but 
will use short allied prose material. Payment, it 
is understood, will be on publication at fair rates. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, is 
at present overstocked. 

The Miraculous Medal, 100 E. Price Street, 
Philadelphia, is at present somewhat overstocked 
on everything but verse, and is buying only un- 
usually good short-stories, writes Laurence Flick, 
Jr., associate editor. A Catholic atmosphere in 
short-stories, indicated by a few deft touches, is 
acceptable but not necessary. The requirement 
is for clean, clever stories, human and humorous, 
and not based on hackneyed religious themes. 
Preferred length about 2500 words. Payment is 
on acceptance at 1 cent a word, verse about 50 
cents a line. 

Home & Field, 572 Madison Avenue, New York, 
is now edited by Stewart Beach, succeeding A. 
H. Samuels. 

Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Oglethorpe 
University, Ga., is now edited by James E. Routh, 
Thornwell Jacobs, and Robert L. Jones. 

Beautiful Homes Magazine, 407 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, is out of the market for material 
at present. 
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PRACTICAL NEW WRITERS DO SUCCEED 


‘he Make-believe Wife 


By Beth Fergusen Mitchell 


T the left you see reproduction of title 

pages of a few “first stories’ we have 
placed and which appeared during the last 
quarter of 1931. 

Real progress can be measured only in 
consistent sales to an increasing range of mar- 
kets. It is the development of a steady de- 
mand for your work among certain magazines, 
the gradual spreading out to more discriminat- 
ing markets, the advancement of your pres- 
tige, that spell real accomplishment. 

Writing for your personal satisfaction alone, 
with no consideration of editorial demands, is 
for those who do not care if they collect re- 
jection slips. Such methods are almost cer- 
tain to find you next year exactly where you 
are today. 

Definite specialization in fiction for which 
there is a current demand is the method the 
writers whose stories you see reproduced above 
followed. They availed themselves of prac- 
tical professional guidance, and they and many 
others not only sold their ‘first’? stories, but 
are now selling very frequently. : 

It is this practical method of developing my 
clients to the professional stage that is the 
purpose of my service. I am anxious to start 
you selling—not only your individual stories, 
but as a steady contributor. 

My rates for considering manuscripts by 
new clients are fifty cents per thousand 
words, a minimum of $2.00 on any single 
manuscript. A critical report on its sales 
possibilities, and constructive advice as to 
future production is rendered. As soon as I 
sell $1000 worth of a client’s material, his 
work is handled on a straight commission 
basis. 

Ten per cent commission on American sales ; 
fifteen per cent on foreign. 


155 East 42nd Street 


If you have not been selling quite as much as you could expect, you who are selling occasionally, let’s get 
together and see if we can’t increase your revenue and contacts. And you who have been unable so far to sell 
at all, suppose we analyze the case, find the trouble, and get off to a new start. 


WE SELL: Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials, Books, Articles, Plays and Radio Continuity. 


Submit manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


New York, N. Y. 


$2,000 for GENIE PLOTS 


Says EUGENE 
CUNNINGHAM 


Eugene Cunningham says— 
“In the last few weeks it has 
been a real pleasure to me to 
choose arbitrarily the locale 
and main characters for a 
couple of thousand dollars 
worth of stories that I had to 
write; then from the Genie 
get complications, crises, etc., 
to expand into actual plot 
synopses. 

Plots are what count in mod- 
ern writing. Genie’s Plots 
are countless! They are 
original — 1—workable. 


Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their 
star authors. Professional writers have found it a veri- 
table gold mine. It is in constant use in the Story 
Departments of every major Motion Picture Studio in 


It is used and endorsed by universities and 


colleges and praised by new writers who are being helped 
in plotting their stories. 

What is it—book—course—machine? Send for full par- 
ticulars. THE GAGNON COMPANY, 755 Union In- 
surance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


sold this oughout Texas last 


TEXAS AUTHOR—ALL-STORY 
DISCOVERY 
We’ve made a find that we’re proud of, 
and the find is 
Pearl Stone Sullivan 

We like to know just who the people are 
that write stories for you, and this is 
what we found out about Mrs. Sullivan: 
Although her husband is one of Texas’s 
leading attorneys, and although she comes 
from one of the oldest families in the 
State, she does not allow social activities 
to dominate her life. She always makes 
time for her writing. Some of her work 
has been printed in local publications, 
but All-Story is the first magazine of na- 
a circulation to publish a story of 
ers. 

We consider ourselves lucky to be able 
to present to you, in the January 15 


number, 
The LOVE MISER 
By PEARL STONE SULLIVAN 


ED BODIN 


Author’s Executive and Personal Contact Salesman 
London Terrace, 405 W. 23rd St., N. Y. City 
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The Book Writers Everywhere 
Have Been Waiting For—— 


THE GRADUATE FICTIONEER 


H. BEDFORD-JONES 


HE most versatile of modern popular fiction 

writers; the man for whom a great univer- 
sity offered to establish a chair of commercial 
literature; the au- 
thor of “D’Artag- 
nan,” winning 
highest critical ap- 
proval, and of fifty 
novels, novelettes, 
and hundreds of 
short - stories, 
charming the ad- 
venture-story pub- 
lic; the genius 
whose prodigious 
output has re 
quired the exten- 
sive use of ten 
noms de plume— 
H. Bedford-Jones 
—has written a 
sensational book 
for literary crafts- 


men. 

“The Graduate Fictioneer”’ does not contain a line of 
orthodox utterance. H. Bedford-Jones has frankly made 
writing a business. He disposes, with sharp thrusts, of 
scores of literary fallacies which ensnare writers. He 
reveals in great variety the principles and practices 
which actually contribute to writing success. 

His gossip of writers and editors is as fascinating as 
many court memoirs. 

He tells in this volume, a companion work to his noted 
earlier book, “‘The Fiction Business,” not only how first 
writing success is attained, but how that sucess can be 
made permanent. 

Fifteen chapters, introduced with a preface by Erle 
Stanley Gardner, noted writer of popular fiction, take 
the reader by interesting stages from one topic to an- 
other, until the whole field of the study is covered. 


x Getting the Business Going. 
IT. The Changing Market. 
III. The Writing State of Mind. 
ry. Some Technical Stuff. 

Tact. 


VI. Debunking the Fiction Business. 
VII. Some Reflections On the Editor. 
The Eternal Grind. 

IX. The Detective Story Formula. 

The Adventure Story. 

zu. Building a Career. 

XII. Of Making Books. 

Fan Mail. 

Tools of the Trade. 

XV. The Turning Point. 


Professional writers will buy this book because they 
know H. Bedford-Jones for his brilliant writing success 
as well as for his literary honesty, and realize they can 
learn from him. Novices will be established on the royal 
road to success by “The Graduate Fictioneer.” The first 
printing is just off the press. Your order, placed at once, 
will insure receipt of one of the first copies, bound in at- 
tractive cloth. 


H. Bedford-Jones 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST PUBLISHING CO., 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Yes, send me a copy postpaid of “The Graduate Fic- 
tioneer,” by H. Bedford-Jones. I enclose my [J] check 
OJ money order for $1.60. 


Name. 


Street. 


City. State 


A-J -2-32 


The Author & Journalist 


Good Housekeeping, Fifty-sixth Street and 
Eighth Avenue, New York, recently informed a 
contributor: “While we are aiming for more 
young women readers, we are not neglecting our 
older and more conservative readers. There must be 
no offense to convention or customs in the story, 
and vices should not be played up. Keep short- 
stories to 6000 words or less. We desire to portray 
real life, with its adventure and melodrama, but 
not to emphasize its sordid element other than 
where it is necessary to show the ugly in order 
to make the beautiful more desirable by contrast.” 

Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. Tenth Street, St. Paul, 
Minn., is oversupplied with material at present. 

The Pyramid Builder, announced for publication 
by D. E. Davenport at Santa Ana, Calif., has 
been dropped. 

Mail addressed to Outdoor Feature Service, Inc., 
Graybar Building, New York, is returned un- 
claimed. 


Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, is edited by Miss Daisy Bacon, who empha- 
sizes that Love Story is not an old-fashioned mag- 
azine, although neither is it so modern as to 
ignore conventions and decency. It desires ro- 
mance as it is being experienced today by clean- 
living modern girls. Much material is returned 
because it is old-fashioned and long-winded. Short- 
stories may be between 3500 and 6000 words, 5000 
to 6000 being preferred. Novelettes may be as 
short as 8000 words but not over 10,000. Payment 
is at 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


Art and Archaeology, published by the Arch- 
aeological Society, Southern Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been changed from a monthly to a 
bi-monthly. 


Popularity Magazine, 995 E. Rich Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, which offers payment of $15 per 
story after publication, for stories of 3500 to 5000 
words, writes: “We want smart, sophisticated, or 
semi-sophisticated style—yarns that just missed 
the big slicks. We want modern stories of young 
love, not stories that date back to 1897.” 


Oregon Golf and Sportsman, 72 Fifth Street, 
Portland, Ore., does not pay for material at pres- 
ent, writes R. B. Laing, editor. 


Home Digest, 1235 Book Building, Detroit, 
Mich., a house organ, is now edited by W. D. 
Roy of the Wadsworth Company, advertising, 
who writes: “We want unusual articles of 800 
to 1200 words pertaining to food, or about inter- 
esting personalities and their adaptation of vari- 
ous foods as related to healthful living, prefer- 
ably vegetarian. We report within three days 
and pay 2 cents a word on publication.” 


The following magazines have been reported 
discontinued : 

Everybody's, New York. 

Model Airplane News, New York. 

Ghost Stories, New York. 

Riders of the Range, New York. 

Blue Band Magazine, New York. 

The Dance Magazine, New York. 

The Northern Light, Holt, Minn. 
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LET ME JUNK YOUR OLD TIMERS! 


Success Is Being Won Today Only By “Modern” Copy 


Thousands and thousands of stories written by good writers are being rejected here in 
New York City today chiefly because they are out of date! And the editors are not telling 
them what’s the matter. If you are over thirty years of age, the chances are overwhelming 
that your stories will lack the “modern note,” no matter how much you try to insert it, until 
someone who understands it, talks this problem over with you and tells you what is “modern” 
and acceptable and what isn’t, and what to do about it. Doing this is my professional concern. 


Swiftly ideas, standards, morals today are changing. You must change too or be lost. 
Let me help you. There’s a right way to go about it. Let me begin by helping you junk those 
carefully written manuscripts of yours which talk about flappers, free love, good-bad women, 
wage-earning wives, tired business papas, high pressure salesmen, self-sacrificing parents, jazz 
parties, bibulous romance, athletic heroes—let’s take a look at your stuff and see if you’re writ- 
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ing about today or about the ancient history of 1929! No one else will tell you—not as ac- 
curately, fearlessly, sympathetically as I will. I’ve just sold a “modern” story of my own to 
Woman’s Home Companion. Let’s have a look at your work. 

Send me a manusrcipt with fee (one dollar a thousand, minimum fee $5 for each manu- 
script) or send for my pamphlet, “How I Work With Writers,” which tells simply and with- 
out high-pressure lingo how I help fiction writers. Let’s have it. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor, Collier’s Weekly, author of the standard textbook, ‘Narrative 
Technique,” special lecturer at Columbia University on the psychology of human interest, 
and author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s ete. 


Canadian Pacific Building, Room 622 
Forty-fourth Street and Madison Avenue 


YOU MAY WIN SOME OF THIS MONEY 
Forty Big Prizes to Be Given Away in the 
AMERICAN AUTHOR’S Third Great 


PRIZE CONTEST 


You earn while you learn; it is entertaining, educa- 
tional and profitable. No strings, nothing to buy, and 
open to everyone, anywhere. Writers, authors, students 
and in fact—all can enter. The contest consists of nam- 
ing or “‘spotting’’ titles and author’s names in a print- 
ed literary production entitled, “A Titled Romance.” 
Former contests drew thousands of entries; don’t fail 
to enter this one. 

Starts Now, closes June 15th, 19382. 

$200.00 in Cash and Merchandise. 

All information, including rules and the printed story, 
will appear in the February and March issues of the 
magazine. Get a copy without fail. If unable to secure 
one of your local news dealer, send 20c (cash) to the 
publishers and one will be mailed you as soon as is- 
sued. Due to the heavy demand no free copies will be 
supplied. Address— 

THE AMERICAN AUTHOR UPLAND, INDIANA 


New York City 


WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 
Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2641 McClurg Bldg. CHICAGO 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED—EDITED—SOLD 

Why should you be among the rejects when expert 

revision will help you sell? Vivid picturization and 

correct grammatical construction will assure your MS. 

of careful consideration by the editor. Avail yourself 

of this opportunity. For particulars write 

MILTON E. SUSSMAN, Literary Secretary 

203 Tompkins Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOUR STORY 


if properly written and salable, will make an instant 
hit with the editor if typed my way. Successful au- 
thors’ typist. 50c per 1000 words. Special rates for 
novels. Extra first sheets free. 


ETHEL M. COUPE 
7 Vose Avenue Hyde Park, Mass. 


GUARANTEED Experienced typist and secre- 


tary, college graduate in 


class service for writers. Man- 
TYPING uscripts typed on good bond 


paper, carbon copy, minor corrections. All work 
mailed flat; kept in fireproof safe while in my office. 
Rate 40 cents per thousand for prose, 1 cent per line 
for poetry, 50 cent minimum. Special rate for book- 


lengths. 
GLADYS M. ROBERTSON 


703 Tower Petroleum Bldg. Dallas, Tex. 


There's a NE-W WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 
The Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 
Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 


plotting. Shortens your road 
to successful authorship. FREE 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE The Way 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. to 
Without obligation send free book about the Creative | Successful 
Ability Developer. Writing 
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Calgary Evye-Opener, McKee Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Edward Austin Sumner, editor, 
writes: “We have more than doubled the art used 
in our magazine. What we need most of all is 
good funny cartoon ideas. We'll draw ’em here, 
as we have an excellent staff of artists now. We 
no longer want any four or eight-line jingles or 
limericks. No ‘lifted’ jokes or rehashed old stuff, 
and none of those long drawn-out, high-flown, 
wordy, sublime yarns ending with a ‘smart-Alec’ 
drop of the ‘haw, haw, I fooled ye’ type. We do 
want fresh, risque, original jokes and skits, not 
over 150 words, and light, risque, snappy verse up 
to 48 lines. We pay $1 apiece for usable cartoon 
ideas, jokes, and gags; poems 10 cents a line up to 
25 cents.” 

The Young People, Rock Island, Ill, will be 
overstocked for the next six months. 


Little Learner, Elgin, Ill, does not offer an in- 
dividual market for manuscripts, being a smaller 
edition of Dew Drops, the David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company magazine for children from 5 
to 8. 

Horse and Jockey, 2337 Devon Avenue, Chicago, 
issued by the Phoenix Publishing Company, 
Charles L. Hall, president, announces that it is 
in the market for racing stories and articles, also 
true racing experiences. Rates paid are not stated. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, re- 
cently informed a contributor that its serial pro- 
gram is full. 


Earth is to resume publication at 2078 N. Capi- 
tol Street, Salem, Ore., writes J. Niver, editor. 
Poetry, articles, and stories will be used, which, 
except in unusual cases, contain definite, construc- 
tive, liberal material. It is understood that no 
payment is offered. 


Battle Stories, 529 S. Seventh Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., announces that Ralph Deigh is no 
longer associate editor, having been succeeded by 
D. E. Lurton. 


Prize Contests 


Kaleidoscope, 702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, 
Tex., announces that it will pay prizes totaling 
$200 for poems published in the magazine during 
1932. Prizes in Class A, open to all, will consist of 
a first prize of $40 and second of $15, for best 
poems published during the year, and $10 monthly 
for the best poem in each single issue. In Class 
B, prizes will be $10, $7.50, $5, and $2.50 for best 
poems appearing during the year by beginners. 
Other monthly and special prizes will be awarded. 
The magazine also has announced a second book 
publication contest, under the terms of which the 
best collection of poems submitted between June 
1 and September 1 will be published at no expense 
to the author on a 10 per cent royalty basis. 


The Carnation Milk Company, Seattle, Wash., 
offers four weekly prizes, $100, $75, $50, and $25, 
for slogans of not over twelve words. They must 
be written on labels from tall Carnation Milk cans 
or paper of the same size, author’s name and ad- 
dress appearing on same sheet. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Swedenborg Publishing Bureau offers prizes 
of books and cash for the best sets of fifty brief 
quotations from the writings of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, submitted by March 3lst. Address The 
Helper, 2139 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for 
rules of the contest, but submit entries to Leslie 
Marshall, 94 Arlington Avenue, Hawthorne, N. J. 


The Boston Society of Natural History offers 
two prizes, totaling $150, for best essays in the field 
of geology or minerology. Closing date, March 1. 
For details address Clinton McCoy, secretary of 
the society, Boston, Mass. 

The Assets Corporation, Los Angeles, offers a 
round trip for two persons to the Hawaiian Islands 
and $500 cash for a fifty-word letter on the benefits 
of the Olympic Games to Los Angeles County. 
Contest is open to every man, woman and child of 
the Caucasian race except employees of Assets 
Corporation, Advertisers, Ltd., their families, and 
anyone officially connected with the Olympic Games 
committee. Closing date, midnight, July 29, 1932. 
Address Olympic Games Contest Department of 
the Assets Corporation, 801 Rowan Building, 
Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Nebraska Writers’ Guild offers a prize of 
$50 for best poem of sixty lines or less submitted 
by March 15th. Author’s name should not oppear 
on manuscript, but must be enclosed in a sealed 
envelope accompanying manuscript. Contest is 
open to all. In addition, a $25 prize is offered for 
best poem by a Nebraskan. Address Theodore C. 
Diers, Secretary, Nebraska Writers’ Guild, Station 
A, Lincoln, Nebr. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, offers eighty-nine prizes, $500 to $5, in a 
contest which consists of picking the most flaws 
in an accused criminal’s alibi as published in the 
magazine. Closing date, April 25. 

House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
offers prizes of $500, $300, and $250 for best cover 
designs submitted by artists; others may be pur- 
chased at $200 each. Closing date, May 5, 1932. 


Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, announces that the winner of the first prize 
of $1000 in its narrative contest which recently 
closed, was Frances Woodward Prentice of Phil- 
adelphia. Her “Oklahoma Race Riot” narrative 
was the unanimous choice of the judges. Second 
prize of $500 was won by Mary Hesse Hartwick, 
Seeley Lake, Mont., and a special prize of $50 
was awarded to Sister Mary Francis, Santa Rosa 
School, Pecos, Tex. Meridel LeSueur, St. Paul, 
was given honorable mention. Twenty-five sto- 
ries, mostly from new writers, were purchased 
out of 4300 submitted in the contest. 

The American Author, Upland, Ind., announces 
prizes of $200, part cash and part merchandise, 
for spotting titles and authors’ names in a printed 
story entitled “A Titled Romance,” appearing in 
its February issue. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, changed its size with the January issue. It 
is overstocked with all types of material at present. 
The novelette prize contest conducted by this mag- 
azine closes February Ist. 
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$ $ 
$ DOLLAR CRITICISMS $ 


$ $ 


These criticisms offer writers the BEST 
CHANCE FOR REAL HELP. 


A KEEN, CAPABLE ANALYSIS of 
your story for ONE DOLLAR, if under 
2,000 words; for longer stories, 50c per 1,000 
words, plus postage—by a writer of more 
than a decade of experience, AUTHOR 
OF MORE THAN 130 stories in over 25 
magazines, and a CRITIC OF WIDE EX- 
PERIENCE. (Clients in all parts of U. 
S., Canada and Alaska.) 


THESE CRITICISMS explain story fail- 
ures by ferreting out basic faults. They 
reveal faulty technique, weak development 
—whatever it is that blocks the success of 
the story. They are SINCERELY HELP- 
FUL; they suggest changes needed to make 
the story successful. 


FIND OUT just what YOUR STORIES 
need to make them SELL! 


NOTE: Available stories marketed for 10%. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box C-148 Dante, Virginia 


SOMETHING REALLY NEW 


Hammermill Ripple Bond, used by the professional 
writers, $2.00 per ream of 500 sheets. Medium weight 
bond, $1.25 a ream; heavier weight, $1.60. 25 envel- 
opes, 9x12 and 25 10x13, staunch kraft, $1.40. For 
folded MSS., 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1.00. Scale for 

MSS., 50c; ribbons, 75c. We pay ALL the postage 
and ship at once. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The Canadian Messenger 
160 Wellesley Crescent “ Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Wants 3000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, hu- 
man interest, good plot and characterization, pointed 
without being preachy. No love stories. Payment 
If you are tired of groping for words 


at one-half cent a word on acceptance. 
Free that nee express your thoughts 
write for a free copy of 
“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. AJ X 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


PLAYS, NOVELS and STORIES WANTED 
and marketed. Fifteen years editor and pub- 
lisher of Motion Picture Magazine and six 
others. Usual reading fee charged except to 
known authors. 


EUGENE V. BREWSTER 
6068 Selma Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


INVALUABLE PAMPHLET 


about courses in Fiétion 
Writin 


A Non-Profit Service for 
¢ Student-Writers ¢ 


Writers, editors and magazines are often 
queried regarding a reliable source of train- 
ing in fiction writing. The very prospect of 
choosing the best, or even a good course, is 
sometimes bewildering. 


The person looking for reliable training in 
creative writing should be wary of a course 
that advertises only its instruction material, 
its set of books, its loose-leaf binder, its di- 
ploma. These things have some value, it is 
true. But when one is subscribing for train- 
ing they are incidental. What are import- 
ant, and what each one should indist upon 
knowing, are the number of assignments criti- 
cized (not graded); the number of original 
plots he will be helped to work out; the num- 
ber of complete, original stories on which he 
will receive constructive criticism; the num- 
ber of methods of working out stories in 
which he will be trained; the general aim and 
purpose of the training; the length of time 
given to complete the training; the reputa- 
tion of the school, institute or course; the 
ability of the instructor; the supplementary 
services given without extra charge; the per- 
sons successfully trained by the school; the 
cost of the training, and the policy of the 
school in connection with deferred payments. 


An organization has been formed to supply 
interested persons with an unbiased analysis 
of exactly what each correspondence school 
or institute offers, inasmuch as is possible to 
glean from its advertising or instruction ma- 
terial. In this analysis no opinion is given. 
The material, personal service and achieve- 
ments of each are carefully analyzed and pre- 
sented for study. Copies may be had for five 
cents each, postpaid. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
BUREAU 


2005 Mapteton Sr. Bovutper, CoLorapo 
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Cornell University has renewed its prize offer 
of last year for play writers. Three prizes, $75, 
$30, and $15, are offered for the best one-act 
plays with a rural setting. The prizes are offered 
through Kermis, a student dramatic organization of 
the New York state colleges of agriculture, 
through the generosity of Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
The contest is open to writers anywhere; last 
year’s prize was won by a Canadian. The plays 
are to deal sympathetically with some phase of 
country life, but may be tragedy, drama, comedy, 
or farce. They should occupy from thirty to forty 
minutes in presentation. The writer should sign 
a fictitious name and attach a sealed envelope 
bearing its title and containing his real name and 
address. Closing date, March 15, 1932, Address 
Kermis, New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Curtis Brown, Ltd., which is handling the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company and Hodder & Stough- 
ton prize novel competition, announces its removal 
to 10 E. Forty-ninth Street, New York, to which 
address further entries in the contest or inquiries 
concerning it should be mailed. The contest is 
international; a $20,000 prize will be awarded for 
the best novel in the English language submitted; 
closing date, November 1, 1932. 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, is continuing its system of awarding nine 
prizes monthly, the prizes being $5000, $2000, 
$1000, two of $500, and four of $250, respectively, 
for best true stories received within each calendar 
month. Address True Story Manuscript Contest. 


The Harbor Press, 305 E. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, announces its second poetry contest 
for poets who have never had their work pub- 
lished in book form. The first contest of the 
series was held in 1930. Joan Ramsay, winner for 
that year, is offering a prize of $500 this year. 
Intending contestants should write for particulars 
to the Contest editor. 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, announces an increase in size and other 
changes, beginning with the February issue, and 
offers $12,000 in cash prizes, ranging from $1000 
to $2, with 7000 consolation prizes of books, for 
short letters, 200 words at most, on the changes. 


A merger of the Scholastic Awards and the 
High School Awards, including the Quill and 
Scroll Journalism prizes, has been announced un- 
der the name of the Scholastic and National High 
School Awards. These contests—to which all 
American Junior and High School pupils are eli- 
gible, include the following: The Witter Bynner 
Poetry Prizes, $50, $25, $15, and ten of $5, for 
best poem, or group of poems, not to exceed 200 
lines. Similar prizes for the best familiar essays on 
any subject. A short-story contest, 3000 words 
length limit; prizes $50, $25, $15, and ten $5. In 
addition to these major literary prizes, several con- 
tests are open to competition for special features of 
the annual Student-Written Number, tod be pub- 
lished April 30, 1932. Contributions to these should 
be addressed to The Literary Awards Editor, Scho- 
lastic, 155 E. Forty-fourth Street, New York. In 
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each of the contests, which are as follows, prizes 
of $10, $5, and $3 will be awarded: Literary 
Article, a critical essay on the work of some stand- 
ard author, or other subject of literary import- 
ance, length limit, 1000 words. Historical Article; 
dealing with any phase of history; limit, 1000 
words. “My Job,” an article describing a student’s 
personal experience in a part-time or vacation job; 
limit 500 words. Current Events; an article an- 
alyzing and interpreting some important present- 
day problem; limit, 750 words. Book Review; 
limit, 300 words. Humor; a short prose sketch. 
dialogue, or satire; limit, 300 words. Contests 
sponsored by Quill and Scroll, the National Hon- 
orary Society for High School Journalists, in- 
clude a news story, feature story, interview, sports 
story, columns, cartoon, from high school publica- 
tions. In each of these contests prizes of $15, $10, 
and $5 are awarded. In the Samuel French, Inc., 
one-act play contest, prizes are $25, $15, $10, and 
ten of $5; limit, 5000 words. All MSS. should 
be addressed to Literary Division, The Scholastic 
Awards, 155 E. Forty-fourth Street, New York. 
Closing date, March 15, 1932. Contestants are re- 
quired to give full name, name of school and 
principal, age on March 15, grade, home address. 


The Ada Mohn Landis Prize Story Contest for 
1932 is announced by the National W. C. T. U. 
The contest will be divided into two classes; one 
representing suitable selections for youth and 
adults; the other, suitable selections for children. 
In the adult class the general theme shall be: 
“Total Abstinence and Prohibition,” with a maxi- 
mum of 1300 words, minimum 900, and the fol- 
lowing prizes: first, $100; second, $75; third, $40. 
Honorable mention will be given the seven next 
best selections. In the class of manuscripts suit- 
able for children, the general theme shall be: 
“The Value of Total Abstinence to a Life,” max- 
imum length 700 words, minimum 250. Prizes 
are: first, $50; second, $35. Any number of sto- 
ries in prose or poetry may be submitted by an 
entrant, typewritten on one side of the paper and 
marked with number of words. “A strong climax 
and stirring appeal for active cooperation of 
everybody in warfare against all unrighteousness, 
woven into the selections, shall be considered an 
outstanding point by the judges in awarding 
prizes. The word ‘story’ in this contest shall be 
understood to mean a composition in narrative 
form, fiction or non-fiction, but based on fact.” 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Landis Story 
Contest, National W. C. T. U. Headquarters, 1730 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Names of con- 
testants must not appear upon manuscripts but 
must be enclosed in separate sealed envelopes. Con- 
test closes May 1, 1932. 


The Golden Book, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
offers $50 monthly in prizes for the best reviews 
of any book mentioned in the “Authors and Books” 
section. 


The Goodyear Rubber Company is offering $200 
in prizes weekly for best 200-word letters on as- 
signed topics. Entry blanks may be obtained from 
Goodyear dealers. 
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RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


FOR WRITERS OF 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


such as Henry S. Whitehead, Chas. 
W. Diffin, Kate Thomas Russell, Harl 
Vincent, Francis Flagg, Chas. Roy Cox 
Ralph Condon, Floria Howe Bruess, 
Leonard K. Smith, Thos. J. Cooper, 
John W. Campbell, Jr., R. F. Starzl 
Worthen C. Cornish, A. Hyatt Verrill, 
Grace Hall Titus, Janet Morrison—use 
our service regularly, because it pays 
them. We produce results. , 


YOU, TOO, MAY USE 


it, at very small cost, as we have 
nothing to sell but ‘‘Selling Service’’— 
no criticism, no typing, no instruction 
courses. Do not send manuscripts until 
you have read our folder. We will send 
that we sell thou- 
Sands of ¢ ars 

mee BB ars worth of fiction, for one 


ADDRESS 
THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995-A East Rich - Columbus, O. 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FOR those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 

Typing; correction of minor errors; careful punctua- 
tion and paragraphing; one carbon. 50 cents per 1000 
words. Poems, 1 cent a line. Grammatical revision of 
prose, 50 cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents 


a line. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
Author of tas for Suspense,” “Evolution of 


a Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 
They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 


We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, ; Mencken, John 
Farrar, and many other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


50 envelopes, 4%4x9%....55¢ 


*« AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES « 


BETTER ENVELOPES AT LOWER PRICES 
Karolton Kraft Envelopes, Heavy Weight. Gummed Flaps 


Size 9x12 Size 9%xl12% 

25 envelopes ........- $ .60 25 envelopes ........ $ 

50 envelopes .......- 1.10 50 envelopes ..... 

Size 10x13 

Size 6x9 Size 644x19% 

50 envelopes ........ $ .60 50 envelopes ........ $ .65 


Commercial Sizes, 10, 
50 envelopes, 4%4x10%... .60c 


Atlantic Bond Manuscript Paper, 20-lb. Wt., 8%x1l 


Typewriter ribbons, heavy duty, 75c; three for............ 1.80 


Postage prepaid anywhere east of Rocky Mountains, west of 
rockies customer must add 10 per cent to above prices. 


NOTICE 


Our new 64-page catalogue of Authors’ Supplies and Writers’ 
books is now ready. Send for it, it will be mailed free to all 
interested parties. This is the most complete catalogue we have 
ever issued. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 
Publishers, Printers, Stationers—Upland, Ind. 


PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 
Dept. A, THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


L. M. PIETSCH 
Literary Typing Service 

1527 South Main St. Bloomington, Illinois 

Highest quality typing, by professional typist with 
journalistic training, forty cents per thousand words. 
Corrections at no extra charge. Rates on books. 3 
likely markets upon request. Send your handwritten 
or typed copy now and be convinced of my superior 
service. 


$12 CRITICISM FEE 


not to exceed 5000, for $1.00. 


close return postage. 
WRITER’S REVIEW 
839 No. Kenmore Ave. 


——— One or more short stories, total words 


Thorough, constructive criticism by successful au- 
thor, editor, and English expert. Market suggestions 
offered. Typing if desired at 50c per 1000 words. En- 


Hollywood, Calif. 


PROMPT ACCURATE 
TYPING 
40c Per Thousand Words 
CLAIRE PAULINE SULLIVAN 
509 Market St. Camden, N. J. 


Writing Time Is Your Biggest Asset—Save It 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


Vv 


CREDENTIALS 


“I intend to take up magazine interviewing. 
What do I need in the way of credentials?”—H. 
L. S., New York. 


XPERIENCED interviewers make almost no 

use of credentials. Their confident approach, 
intelligent questioning, and solid personal appear- 
ance, suffice. If business cards are carried, they 
are probably used only in leaving. 

A common approach: 

“Stevens is my name, Mr Dunn. I represent 
Such-and-Such magazine in this territory—write 
for it. I understand you have done something 
mighty interesting in flood control.” 

Mr. Dun probably extends his hand in greet- 
ing. And the interviewer proceeds with a per- 
tinent question. 

Another approach: 

“How are you, Mr. Dickson? Brown is my 
name. Mr. Cox, the editor of the Barrel Manu- 
facturers’ Monthly, has asked me to call on you; 
wants me to write you up. You certainly have 
a thriving business here.” 

Still another approach: 

“Jones is my name, Mr. Dickson. How are 
you?” Business of shaking hands. “I’m a maga- 
zine writer—just passing through the town. I’ve 
heard of your success, and I’m going to ask you 
some questions, and write a story.” 

The beginning interviewer, especially if he is 
lacking in confidence, may need credentials. With 
any interviewer, there is an occasional person who 
is suspicious. He can be “talked out of it,” or 
shown a letter which quiets him. 

Our New York inquirer might obtain several 
letters to carry. One might be from a bank, 
others scattered among responsible people, all so 
worded that they both establish the identity and 
integrity of the interviewer and suggest benefits 
from cooperating with him. 

Letters may be carried from editors, also. 

Another method is to refer the doubtful person 
to some well-known local man, to be reached 
quickly on the telephone (which is suggested). 

LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLASS 
JournaL 

Public Works, 310 E. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, is a reliable market for articles on construc- 
tion methods on streets, highways, or any public 
projects, as well as technical descriptions of wa- 
ter works, sewage disposal plants, etc. Payment 
is made promptly after publication, at fair rates. 
A. Prescott Folwell is editor. 


Broadcasting, “The News Magazine of the Fifth 
Estate,” National Press Building, Washington, D. 
C., offers only a slight market for feature mate- 
rial and news, as most of its material is secured 
from radio stations, direct. The space rate is ex- 
ceedingly low, averaging slightly less than %4 cent 
a word. Martin Codel is editor. 

The Copper & Brass Research Association, 25 
Broadway, New York, is overstocked with photos 
for The Copper & Brass Bulletin at present. It 
uses photos of public buildings, with brief descrip- 
tion including amounts of copper, brass, and bronze 
used in fixtures, ornaments, plumbing, gutters and 
flashing, etc. 

Southwestern Retailer, Wholesale Merchants’ 
Building, Dallas, Tex., is now under the direction 
of Harry V. Wheat and associates, Joe Bucking- 
ham, for many years editor and publisher, having 
sold his interest to them. 

The McGraw-Hill publications are now located 
in the new McGraw-Hill Building at 330 W. For- 
ty-second Street, New York. 

New England Printer, Boston, is reported by a 
subscriber to be unsatisfactory in manuscript han- 
dling practice. 

The Irving-Cloud Publications, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, seem to be perpetually overstocked, 
though paying well and promptly for used mate- 
rial. An article held by them for two years is 
to be used soon, according to a letter from W. K. 
Halbert, editor. 

Harry Schwarzschild, publisher of Aviation 
Engineering, Flushing, New York, has started a 
new publication devoted to the control of sound in 
all its ramifications, Sound Control Engineering. 

Graphic Arts Monthly, 608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, pays 1 cent a word or $5 a page on the 
tenth of the month following publication for arti- 
cles on printers’ production, personal experiences, 
etc. Martin Heir is editor. 

Oil Heat, 167 Madison Avenue, New York, pays 
30 cents per column inch on publication for articles 
on new and novel methods of merchandising oil 
burners. Photographs, charts and drawings are 
paid for at space rates. These rates work out to 
about $12 for a 2000-word story, with cuts run- 
ning between $1.80 and $3.00. A. E. Colburn is 
editor. 

W. H. Spindler, editor, The Highway Magazine, 
Middletown, Ohio, states that all articles should 
carry signature or have the approval of engineer 
or official in charge of the highway construction, 
maintenance, or roadside beautification work de- 
scribed. One cent a word is paid on acceptance, 
but at the present time Mr. Spindler reports an 
overstocked condition. 
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Make Money by Writing This Winter 


Criticism and Sales Service 


Edgebrook service is synonimous with satisfaction. 
Criticism is adequate and given in a manner eas- 
ily understood. It is by no means flattery, how- 
ever. Although writers invariably come again, and 
many times, they come simply because they get 
what they want. The Studio files—mighty fire- 
proof affairs—are full of letters which might make 
this ad one of the most outstanding in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST this month! 


The entire service is summed under one head, at a 
single flat rate. This includes minor grammatical 
revision on the manuscript, and a good letter of 
criticism if the story is not a seemingly possible 
sales bet. However, if it does prove a possibility, 
it is delivered to the correct editors at once. 


THE LOWEST RATES IN THE 
WORLD, FOR SALES SERVICE AND 
REVISION INSTRUCTION 


$1.00 up to 4,000 words, and 25¢ each thousand 
thereafter, to 25,000! No novels accepted. 10% 
charged on sale and reading fee returned if the 
story sells. Revision instructions as given above 
are included at no additional cost to pee One try 
will convince you of the superiority of this service. 


Valuable Special Offer 


A MAJOR COURSE IN WRITING, AT 
THE COST OF A SINGLE CRITICISM! 


THIS IS one of the most valuable offers made in 
the field of fiction instruction in recent years. You 
should consider it carefully, since it will not be 
made again. 


YOU DOUBTLESS KNOW of the new course, 
formerly heralded as the Correspondence Group of 
the Dynamite Principle, advertised in the Decem- 
ber number of WRITER’S DIGEST. This has now 
been enlarged until it is one of the most interest- 
ing correspondence courses ever offered at any 
price. 


I GUARANTEE that the Dynamite Principle will 
positively improve your chances of sale more than 
one hundred per cent! 


AS REGULARLY PRESENTED, this course is 
priced as follows: $15 for the study of the Prin- 
ciple, plus the building of an original story through 
it. This takes about one month, generally. $5 is 
charged for each additional story so written. 


AS AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER, I am prepared 
to give the entire course, together with develop- 
ment of two original stories, for only $10! This 
rate will not be good for applications mailed after 
February 29. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Edgebrook Studio, 


Rowley, Mass. 


THREE ACES 


1. MSS. edited and typed by past news- 
paper editor-writer and competent staff 
50c per thousand words with one carbon. 


2. MSS. considered unsalable receive com- 
plete, detailed, constructive criticism at 
no additional cost. 


3. A sensational new twelve-step course at 
an unbelievably low price. No lessons 
to learn. 


Mail MSS. and remittance to 


EDOTYPE 


P. O. Box 421 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


brings you a sample copy of POETRY 

WORLD AND CONTEMPORARY 

Cc VISION, largest and most quoted 
poetry monthly. Learn why Crazy 

Quilt, a regular feature, is indispensable. .. . 
Send us your book MSS. of verse. We have 
published Clement Wood, Mary Carolyn Davies, 
and scores of other poets. Henry Harrison, Pub- 


THE URGE TO WRITE 


lisher, 27 E. 7th St., N. ¥. C. 
EDITINGe 


FRE CRITICISM ® 


ONLY 6% FOR MARKETING 


To ALL MEMBERS OF THE 


READING! 9 f 


Are you driven to make others see, in print, those 
alluring pictures that crowd your mind—and do you 
feel walled off? Have you pet stories that seem un- 
appreciated? Are you confident that you can write? 
Then write me. 1 charge for my help, but I am in- 
telligent, honest, and human; and I know the writing 


business. 
EDWIN L. SABIN 
R. F. D. 1, Box 28 


Hemet, Calif. 


Oscar Opsahl will do better typing; 

He’ll turn out a job you can sell. 

For his work saves the reader that griping, 
And wishing your yarn was in—type. 


40c per thousand, with carbon, minor corrections. 


OSCAR M. OPSAHL 
830 Simpson Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


Flatiron Bldg., Suite J 
175 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago, lists its present requirements as 
follows: Articles of from 300 to 2500 words with 
from one to twenty photographs on new develop- 
ments in fields of science, mechanics, and inven- 
tion, with personal achievement or adventure 
angles and wide interest, stressing the practical 
application and value for the average reader. 
Short fact items up to 250 words, with or with- 
out photographs, on similar subjects. Photos— 
close-up views containing human interest and ac- 
tion and plenty of contrast, size not important. 
The magazine is not interested in mere industrial 
processes; “smallest” or “largest” things; nature 
freaks; patented inventions not on the market; 
impractical ideas; technical or textbook material; 
snakes, rats, etc.; large units of machinery of lim- 
ited application, cams, cogs, gears, etc. Payment 
is made immediately on acceptance at rates of from 
1 to 10 cents per word, $5 up for photographs. 


With the January issue, Oil & Soap, official 
organ of the American Oil Chemists Society, will 
make its appearance, published by the Gillette Pub- 
lishing Co., 400 Madison Street, Chicago. The 
technical papers of the American Oil Chemists So- 
ciety will be broadcast to the chemists, plant 
superintendents, sales managers, and other officials 
of the oil, fat and soap industries. In addition, all 
news pertaining to these industries will be gathered 
from the four corners. Alan Porter Lee is editor- 
in-chief, and P. C. Connelley, managing editor. 


Notice has been received that the Coast Pub- 
lishing Company, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, publishers of Coast Banker and Coast 
Investor, has been adjudged bankrupt. All claims 
must be filed within six months after the date of 
bankruptcy (December 14, 1931) with T. J. Sheri- 
dan, Referee in Bankruptcy, Room 350 Russ Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 


Western Confectioner, and Ice Cream News, are 
now located at 53 Howard Street, San Francisco. 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, announces that it is eager for first- 
class material about candy jobbing. Payment is 
made on acceptance at 1 cent a word. Eugene 
Pharo is editor. 

American Rabbit Journal, Box 163, Columbia, 
Mo., will hereafter be able to offer a low rate 
of payment for suitable material, writes Adrian 
J. Gum, editor. The rate will be $1 per thousand 
words, on publication, double this amount if taken 
in advertising credit. Material must be authorita- 
tive, instructive, and helpful to rabbit breeders, 
lengths 1000 to 2000 words. It is hoped to increase 
the rate paid from time to time. 

House Furnishing Review, 30 Church Street, 
New York, has just been bought by Haire Publi- 
cations, 1170 Broadway, New York, and merged 
with Housewares Merchandising, of which S. P. 
Horton, formerly editor of House Furnishing Re- 
view, is editor. Mr. Horton has the name of be- 
ing very lax in handling manuscripts, holding them 
indefinitely, paying no attention to letters concern- 
ing them, etc. Contributors should be cognizant 
of this, and follow up closely all contributions. 
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Any one furnishing news to Fur Age Weekly, 
47 West 34th St., New York, does so “at his own 
risk.” It is rarely possible to collect for items 
used without the services of a lawyer, or profes- 
sional collector. Letters are ignored, and accounts 
run unpaid month after month. 


Writers are advised to send no more material 
to Tiles & Tile Work, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, for the present. The magazine is run- 
ning very thin, and P. C. Connelley, assistant edi- 
tor, has found it necessary to return a large num- 
ber of articles he had held for future use. 


W. B. Ziff, publisher of Popular Aviation, 608 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, announces the ap- 
pearance shortly of a new magazine specializing on 
home mechanics. “We are going to lean rather 
heavily on short kinks, how to construct home- 
built sports craft, novelties around the house, 
and other aspects of construction that would ap- 
peal to young men and boys who like to build 
things and are interested in novel kinks of all 
kinds in connection with home mechanics. We are 
also interested in articles on home chemistry, 
photography, magic. Blueprints that can be fol- 
lowed in construction work will be much in de- 
mand.” Payment is promised immediately on ac- 
ceptance, with a prompt decision rendered on all 
material. 

E. A. Darner & Co., 1577 E. Eighteenth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announce that they are now in 
the market for articles or stories covering inven- 
tions, suggestions for new inventions, new uses, 
methods or novelty of idea; also, subjects of sci- 
entific interest and having bearing on patents or 
inventions, laboratory practice, research or devel- 
opment, for the publication, Inventive Age & 
Patent Market. Payment will be on publication 
at 25 cents per column inch, photographs, $1. 
Articles may run up to 30 inches. 

The Welder, Ferry Lane Works, Forest Road, 
London E., 17, England, E. Dacre Lacy, editor, 
uses material similar to that published by Ameri- 
can welding journals, with a tendency, however, 
to favor electric welding, though some material 
on acetylene welding is used. Rates equal those 
of American magazines in the field, but the maga- 
zine is overstocked at present. If requested, the 
editor will pay with banker’s draft, which is easily 
cashed here. An English check may have to be 
returned to London for payment. 

System, Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York, has been reentitled Management 
Methods. 

Reliable Poultry Journal, Dayton Ohio, has been 
reentitled Poultry, Garden, and Home Magazine. 


Mercantile Periodicals, Inc., 180 N Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, present publishers of Chain 
Store Management, disclaim all responsibility for 
articles published in Chain Store Management 
while owned by the Lestico Publishing Co., Los 
Angeles, although Walter B. Martin, writing a 
contributor stated that he was requesting the Les- 
tico Publishing Company to check over their rec- 
ords and make proper adjustment with contributors 
who had not received payment for material used. 
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 The' Talkies” 


ANEW Ser? 
FIELD 


will go big in the talkies—but 
you cannot sell it because most 


studios, in self protection, must 
for AUTHORS refuse unsolicited manuscripts. 
d Writ f That is why you should 
an riters © 
S @ Send Your Story to Me 
NOVEL Through my _ recognized and 


accredited service, I can present 
your work to the film industry— 
a tremendously profitable market. 
It affords an opportunity that, 
working alone and unaided, would 
never come to you. 


@ I Can Sell Your Stories 

If your story has the right plot fundamentals, but is 
not acceptable to the studios in its present form, I can 
show you how to correct its defects. When it is in proper 
shape, | can assure its being read by the Screen Editors! 
My connections are such that I have entree to all the 
studios. Producers look to me as a source of Original 


St terial. 
@ Many Authors 


have been introduced to the film industry and their stories 
sold through my service. My many years of successful ex- 
perience, both as Screen Editor and later as Authors’ and 
Producers’ Representative, is available to established 
authors and also writers as yet unknown. 


@ Write for FREE Information 

Send for my FREE 16-page booklet which explains 

fully the Service I offer. Don’t delay! Perhaps you have a 

story the studios want. If so, they are willing to pay, and 

pay well. I have sold Original Stories for as much as 
$5,000. “How much is your story worth? Write me TODAY! 


ADELINE M- ALVORD 


Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 
423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Dept. D-32, Hollywood, Cal. 


Short Stories 
Screen Stories 
Screen Plots 
Short Subjects 


OP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Manuscripts typed according to require- 
ments, on good quality bond. 30c per 1000 


words. Includes corrections in_ spelling, 
punctuation, etc. Carbon and extra first page 
free. Mailed flat. Special rates on books. arn- 


est, dependable service. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed to assurre satisfaction, by an 
experienced typist and former teacher. Minor cor- 
rections. Car copy. 50c per 1000. Poetry 2c per 
line. Discount on books. 


LILA BURKE 


6197 W. 38th Avenue Wheatridge, Colorado 
Phone, Arvada 972J2 


READING 
NO criticism FEE 
I sell all types of manuscripts. There is no reading, 
— or postage fee. My commission is 10% on all 
sales. 


AN INQUIRY WILL MORE THAN REPAY YOU! 


Samuel J. Friedman 
110 West 42d Street New York City 
Former magazine editor, newspaper columnist. At 
present dramatic critic for “Writers Digest.” 


OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 


185 E. 80th St. Portland, Oregon 
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SHORT-STORY: 
An TECHNIQUE 
Essential 
Knowledge 
of a Score of 


Books on 
Story Writing 


Now to be had in 
ONE SMALL VOLUME 


Conscious Short- 
Story Technique 


By David Raffelock 


In this meaty, stimulating book is 
information every writer should 
have. It is written in a vigorous, 
direct and entertaining manner so 
that its message is easy to under- 
stand and apply. Nine pithy chap- 
ters make plot, viewpoint, motiv- 
ation and other important subjects 
entirely clear. Written by an 
acknowledged master of 
fictional technique 


Only ONE DOLLAR 
Plus 10 Cents Postage 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Montbly looks awfully good 


It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 @ year 
Write for special offers 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 

Springfield, Mass. 
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Writers We Like to Work With | 


Are You One of These? 


INCE the Criticism Department of The Author & Journalist was established, the staff 

(each member an active writer) has read and analyzed the manuscripts of thousands of 
writers. In the large, the work has been pleasant, with clients demonstrating a learning atti- 
tude which has been an inspiration. Life being what it is, however, some writers we have 
liked to work with much more than others. Some cilents we have considerately told, at once, 
that we believed the time they were putting into writing was wasted. 


THE STORY-TELLING MIND 
We like to work with writers whose lives have brought them into close contact with interesting places, 
people, and events, and whose manuscripts demonstrate the gift of independent observation and analysis. 
Life, for them, is endlessly resolving itself into dramatic sequences. They know what a “story” is. 
We do not care if a writer falling in this group is clumsy in his writing. At any art, the beginner 


is usually awkward. 
We do not mind if he is lax in his spelling, or uncertain in his structure. He can be taught. 


We like to work with such writers as these, because, time and again, we have watched their swift 


flight to recognition and fame. 
FRESH PERSONALITIES 


We like to work with writers who tell their stories in a different way. If the writing gift always con- 
tained the quality of absolute individuality, like the imprint of a finger! We thrill when a manuscript, no 
matter how crudely it is prepared, or how many “rules” it breaks, is irresistibly marked with a new and 


distinctive personality. 
ENTHUSIASM 


We like to work with writers of enthusiasm. Can writing success be attained without it? We doubt. 
We have watched writers who seemed to possess nothing else but enthusiasm—but such enthusiasm !—make 
laughing stock of amateur critics. 

When we find enthusiasm in a manuscript, and overflowing from the letter, often lengthy, which accom- 
panies it, we rejoice. Here is a writer we want to work with. 


DETERMINATION 


Well do we know the obstacles besetting the literary worker. Even though a writer has charm, we are 
uninspired if an impulsive and small-bore ambition is present. We like to work with determined writers. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THESE WRITERS? 


If you are, we want you to consider the A. & J. Criticism Department in relation to your career as 
a writer. A. J. Criticism Service is the fastest in the country; with few exceptions, all manuscripts are 
returning to writers within 72 hours of receipt by us. A. & J. critics examine a manuscript first for sala- 
bility. Is there a market for it? If not salable in present form, can it be made acceptable? How? What 
are the most likely buyers? What writing defects should be explained to the client? 

The Progress Chart, an exclusive Author & Journalist device, rates every fiction manuscript for 19 writ- 
ing fundamentals. 

And rates are reasonable, as examination of the scale below will show. 
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The Author & Journalist Criticism 
Department, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


I desire a complete Author & Jour- 
nalist criticism of my manuscript en- 


SCALE OF CRITICISM FEES a 
For each prose manuscript of— . 
5,000 to | 


words 
to 2,000 2.50 6,000 to 5.00 
to 3,000 3.00 7,000 to 8,000... 5.50 
4,000 to 5,000 4.00 9,000 to 10,000____. 6.50 
Each additional thousand words above 10,000. .40 


OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES w. E. Hawkins, 
Literary revision with typing, per M words.—.$2.00 Chief of Criticism 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per M-_-_______.75 Staff which I send herewith. It contains 
erse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less. - 


4 


titled 


{| 


Additional lines, each J 
= Fiy, criticism: For each act 5.00 words, and I enclose ¢ 
= : I fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. to cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. 
—s I also enclose return postage. If this is fiction manu- 
= SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPT script, I understand I am to receive the free PROGRESS 
— TODAY CHART, also the A. & J. STORY-SALES SYSTEM. 
— THE PROGRESS CHART—FREE | Name 
roars The Unique Author & Journalist Progress 
Chart Rates Every Manuscript by NINETEEN 
WRITING FUNDAMENTALS. As the name 
— implies, it charts the writer’s progress. | 
— It shows him the points in which he is Cit 
4 strong. Its helpfulness has been enthusiasti- y 
= cally acclaimed by many clients. Harry Adler, 


| Fiction Critic State 
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